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Ask your Tailor for “MADDOCKS’S ‘BELWARP’ SERGES AND COATINGS.” The “ ERA ” cays :—"' Visitors to the country or seaside, and attors on tour ae f- 6 
0 endl |often put ‘out of sorts’ by sudden changes of air and diet. In such cases there is : 
» | nothing better than to take a dose of ‘Salt Regal.’ We have found it to be palatable, 
EF eficacious without unpleasantness or disturbance, decidedly tonie in ite qua ties, and 
can confidently recommend it.” 

The “ Y” says :— For sick headache it is a certain cure, and #0 refreshing 
and invigorating are ite qualities that no family showkd be without it, nor should any 
individual omit taking at least a weekly draught.” 

* Has attained a high reputation.”—-The Analyst. 

“Free from all those impurities which mar so many of our saline laxatives.”— 

of Medicine. 


Bratthwatte’s Retrospect 
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"60. VARIETIES TO ' a oy, 
__ THE LEADING : BELWARP. COA’ t 

Bit eT es rermiang ad REC GEAE rs SAD WEARING 
DYED WITH: , | 
Célourn ate. trerefose 5 4 

% BBLWARP SERGES aod. are S' ‘ ‘of 

YJ ,® : e 

Morning and Corning Wear & 
Cravelling and Comists’ Suits. 
Thy ee mae in. of i, me era, ae Moores saat 7 Om 


Purifies the System, Clears and Beautifies { 
e Complexion. 
imparting NEW LIFE and VIGOUR. It prevents and: al 
relieves DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHE, FLATULENCE, 
and all kindred stomachic irregularities. 
SAIL TF HREBGATL 
is a Sure Remedy against CHOLERA, DIPHTHERIA, corrects all 
: ERRORS of DIET, and for its marvellous RECUPERATIVE 
For LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES %¢ BOYS’ HARD WEAR “is” dker Wertd. POWERS is absolutely unrivalled, as is testified by the enormous 


samipel Spies trom oe Insist upon having SALT REGAL, and refuse all eubstitutes 2/9 of all Chemists ; or by 
pos! m 


oye Shalt whic no. Cate sre’ gnee Supplied Direct from the Dill 38 TAILOnS i 
SOHN MADDOCKS & CO., BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. _ SALT REGAL WORKS, LIV ERPOOL. 
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“TO SECURE THIS | 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


‘VINEGAR. 


partment, “Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London 
plo Chambers. London, E.C. ain! ay ie Neer: 


All communications with reference to Advertising should De © sent to Advertisement 
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vy THE SR “RELIEF 


| opti (COUT, LUMA, & NEURAL 
<-> LECTRIC ie 
ee TOW EL: 


Jo be obtained from the leading drapess in each town. Siz¢aboat 

21d; No. 1 quality, 23. 6d each. No. 2 lity, 5s. each. Also 

thie Hlectéle Lang wad Chest Protector. Ne. quality, single 18. 6d. 

Geubis meena Poe 2 ge anes 2s. 6A., Vouble 4a, 6d. each. 

"Undervests, 12s. 6d. each. Waist Belts, 38., 68, and 
“Fe 6d. each. la- “ordering lod give size of body, 

" “Write for Circulars containing Cupy of Press 0; inions and Test: 
wmonials, and full particulars to the 
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Gent's ee dag San age Linen ra, 4s. Od. and 


RISH LINEN COLLARS. ¢:.°. een ae ae 


pagisered Tyede Mork. Adti-Rhemnatic Co., 9, Marsden 8q., Manchester. alee Betti is, Ody sad Gu Se 

2! ACK F 74 ea BY USING ri Wards canta Ge. tus, Ane, wai THsh tices 
ig * a stamens Trish Damask Table-Cloth. se Pies ea 
| ON APPLICATION. Splenmis Kew yy Cneate 1400 e 
sagen Sane i Ie IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 


A YEE WATCH?” 
Pe ith ape ret ne aia } ete, Ladies’ Size, 2s. 3d. per dozen; Hemstttched, 2s. tld. pes dozen ; Gent's Size, 3s. 6d. per 
Special, English Le 10s. dozen ; Hemstitch, 4s. fd. per dozen. , 
Capel see pet Value. Tweed All pure Wool. Unsurpassed for strength, durability, and etyle. New 
A ONTH'S f1 TREE BY TRIAL ALLOWED. Ss, patterns now ready. G. R. RUTTON & CO., LARNE, BELFAST. 


KY NOR GREASY.—Invaluable for CHAPPED and CRACKED HANDS,| The “Knockabout ' Watoh, 7s, 9d. : mora AND PRICE LISTS (Sool 6 ols PARTS. - AU Pavcets over 10s. sent 
LIPS, etc., also for KOUGUN k8x, CHAFING anil REDNESS of SKIN. Once used will always | Not a small clock, por a iy, but a marvellous 
’ »be inseparable from the toilet table. In bottles from Chemists, 6d., 18., 2s 6d., direct for and genuine watch ; guaranteed. 
1s. 8d., 28. 9d., from T, R. CLARK, The Laboratory, Crouch End, Lendon, N. 00 NOT BUY JEWELLERY AT A SHOP. 
Send direct to the Manufacturers. Hall. 
marked Pas Brooeh, 18. ee fortes 

Brooch, ‘oree-shoe Scarf in, y's = 

Albert 4s. 6a. ; Gent's Albert and nd Key, is. All Among the PRIZES are one of 


icra od i epee Ee | FIFTY POUNDS STERLING, AND AN £82 AMERICAN ORCAN 


electro-plate gana cutlery. very pattern Guaranteed for Ten Years.) 
illustrated. 


Send post card for catalogue. 
G. LANGDON DAVIES & CO, We~w eines Eiwery Weel! 


: obinson’ s ‘Competitions! 


Boxes apd 
a, 9a. of all Chemists, or will 
de sent anywhere on receipt of 


15 or 34 stamps by the maker, Belgrave House, Bristol Street, Birmingham. Send 1}d. for current issue of the ‘‘ Blyth Examiner,” containing fullest information. 
E. T. TOWLE, Chemist, WATCH CLUBS SUPPLIED. | ROBINSON BROTHERS, Proprietors, “* Examiner,” Blyth, Northumberland. 
NOTTINGHAM. Bankers : Hodgkin, Baruett, Pease, Spence, & Co. 


f GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
6 
THE “BLYTH EXAMINER,” 
ay The Great FPrize FPaper. 
GRATEFUL COMFORTING. ROBINSON BROTHERS, Proprietors, ‘‘ Examiner,” Blyth, Northumberland. 


CO OA! HEALTH W WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
BOOT CH EES, | asst, cximemditreenrw made mpancm tacos 


AZL.ZX. Woot... BOOK OF HEALTH. Rheumatism, Consumption, Digestion, Fits, Chilblains, Eczema, and 
other Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Varicose-Veins, Deafness, 

Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds " 
for Gentlemen's Suitings, also Clan Tartans || Worms, Leanness, Stoutness, Fevers, Bloodlessness, Bad Legs, Flatulence, Tumours, Colds, 


and Home Spun Costume Cloths for Ludies’ _F 7 
Dresses, in ie Newest and most Fashionable Hay-Fever, Hypochondria, Raldness, &c., are plainly described and their cure expounded in 


SEMALES — 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 1” 


WEPPS’S| 


PISO’S CURE for Consumption. 

PISO’S CURE cures Asthma and Bronchitis. sles oa 

PISO’S CURE cures Croup and Whooping Cough. Ecce 

‘PISO’S CURE cures all Coughs. : 
Price 1s. 13d. of all Chemists. 

Agent :—J.: TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 


“MYSTERIA.” 


THE NEW: SPECIAL BOOK FOR ALL MEN AND WOMEN. 

HE true Guide to Married and pitet ee ; not Kote het Te ING or On ed 144 Pr Styles, Knee Rugs, . Blankets, &c., manu-| {bis work. It tells howto Rear Children, How to Live to Become 100 Years Old, and How to 
free as a letter, 1s. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 3d.— BO! Stree i 

Lea tady arites: "Will the publisherval “ Myateria’ kindly rovlige by sending a sattared ppecome Beautiful and Attractive, The heavy bills of doctors are saved py following the 

copy of the book ao be daughter, at given address?" A legal gentleman says :—‘‘ This is a CURRIE MW DOUGALL & SCOTT advice given in the book. A house is incomplete without it, and no one can afford to be 

very good book... 1 will sive ai) ty eeee ane ore tite ) 1 Tithout it. Sent Post Free for 7s. 7d. by Dr. T. R. Allinson, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester 

Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 


writes :—‘'I have read the book, and think it calculated to do much 
Square, London, W. 
And thereby t internediat 
IMPORTANT TO BORROWERS. |°" profits af lent ; 


ADVANCES GRANTED PRIVATELY, FROM PApiepwe Fee Pacers Pan, 


£10 to £1,000, 


to a Gentlemen, and (ig generally iat thee NOTE OF HAND R E D N O S E Ss. 
ALO: or upon Mortgage of Furniture, Plant, Stoc c., Without removal; ipesti All 
i upon Life Policies, Deeds, eversione, Xe., at FIVE PERCENT. For those who woul isto be Telleved of ors 
partji stressir in com 
sis Ma, A. DW ARDS, 46 and 47 Temple Chambers send te be, HOWELL, 2, Upper Hedtord Plc 
’ 9 


Russell Square, London, W.C., who. wil! 
Temple Avenue, London, E.C. guarantee acureina few days. 28. 6d. per bux 


Money Sawedad is Money Ziarned. 
By ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, the most USEFUL INVENTION of modern times an by 
every GENTLEMAN, is SOORN'S PATENT TROUSER BOTTOMS PROTECTUR. 

See Press Opinions.) 

Fixed on the Jrousers at heel, prevents mud, fraying and wear, not 

noticeable while worn ; fixed or removed instantly, w 1} last for years and 

saves endless wear, time, aud trouble. 

Made in two patterns, spring clip or spring pin, and Hie in four 

eolours, black, blue, brown, and white. Price 1s. 

colour and pattern required to the inventor putiie sot SOORN, teNEeTON. 

CHESHIRE, the sole mauufactarers, HINKS, WELLS & Co., Bucki ingham 

Street ‘Works, Birmingham, and all Tailoxs, Drapers, ‘and Hoasiers. 

Wholesale lists on receipt of trade card. Please mention this paper. 


ire EN AWAY (ECONOMIC 
ee COOKERY. 


CRYSTAL TAAL te JORN BOND'S GOULD 
Fredk. King & Co., Ltd., Camomile St., 


requiring no heating. A Voucher entitling 
London. 


their name or Monogram Kubber 
HOPE: DEAF. 
NICHOLSON'S. 


tamp for- Marking Linenor Paper. Awarded 
cd Medals, Diplomas, and Royal Appoint- 
Improved Patented Artificial EAR ORUMS. 
‘The ouly sure, easy, and ufseen device used 


ments.’ Caution! The Original and Genuine 

has the-Trade-Mapk “ Crystal Palace.” Refuse 
fto permanently restore heari Recom- 
mended by scientific men of “fEuro e and 


—~ 


A Usefal Work, 


DR. ROCK'S FEMALE PILLS. 
Lea Eales 


ATEN 
The most Effectual and only EP eras if R | ) F i 5 CooKen if ECONOM ic 
Nothing ever stands against them. Coatec EIECE OFE ICE 
d QUITE HARMLKSS TO THE ee 
Must DELICATE CONSTITUTION, 18. 144., F 0 0 D (Limited.) 
a. d., and 46. 64. por box. By Post, under (excels all others for Intaots & Invalids.] Authorised Capital - - £1,000,000 


; 2 PRIZES. * £80, PRIZES. Subscribed Capital - - 357,500 


from the UNIVERSAL DRUG CU., 19 and : 
91, QUEEN ViCPORLA STREET, E.C. Paid-up Capital- - - 71,600 
BEECHAM'S T’ *’. Put letters for stars, | HEAD OFFICE: 26, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C, 
€50 given for the correct auswer. Entrance 


Chairman: 
BUY ON LY Fce only Is. P.O. or 13 stamps. Closes Feb. 14th. | SAMPSON 8. Lioyb. — Lloyds’ 
The correct answer. Number of winner and a Bank, Limi 
few of their names, will be published in Fuuny 
Cuts” for Feb, 2sth. Don't miss this. Send 
utonce. Address, 
JAS. BARRETT, "CHISWICK, LONDON, W. 


all fraudulent imitations. Works, 75, South- 
ate Road, London, N. Your Nickel Silver 
en and Pencil Case, name in Rubber, 74d. 
Post free. 


j Write for fol particatars, 

also Sample Pen and Pencil 

E AR N Stamp free,’ Liberal Torms, 

meaner mn ee M 0 N EY WATCH CLUBS. 
4; Bxow Hike, Loinor. ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 


SPLENDID SILK = Foremen, Timekeepers, and others should 
5,000 HANDKERCHIEFS. Vina write to the CITY OF LONDON WATCH 


Wonderful Bargains. Must be cleared with- ‘LUB 
out delay. Send 1s. Postal Order and stamp pare ae for their new Price List. 1,000 
for one, or 28. 8d. for three. In order to clear J [llustrations. Best Terms, Grand Value. 


quickly we will give a PRIZE of £2 to the —— 
H. E. PECK, 


Person who forms most words frum ‘‘ VALEN- 
8, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
ee 


TINE.” Send List and Order before Feb, 17th. 

1s. will be returned with Handkerchief to first 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
Your Monogram to mark 


‘Twenty Applicants. 
D. SAMUELS & CO., 20, NEWGATE STREET, 
Hiner or Paper: Two letters, 
; Three letters, 1s. 6d. ; any 


LONDON, "EC 
ee 

LOOK! LOOK! LOOK! £3 for 1s. 
From W, R, E, L, D,S, 0,1, form two words. Nano, is. Hox lin and 
Stamps. Patterus Free. Car- 


£3 viven to every one ‘sending correct solution, ‘ 
riage 2d. extra. Agents 


each conpeliter ae eye a Hackes of ew 

Year's Cards. Fee, 1s. and stamped envelope. 1 Wanted. Satisfaction guaranteed or mone 
Closes February 4th. Result posted February | returned. This is no *raud or given cone 
ith. ROBERTS, 6, Clarence Strect, Plymouth. |advertisement.—P. W. IRBTON & Co., 92, 


(Une solution only.) Gracechurch Street, London, E. 
sian CN,  eeeeneeeeeeesal 


£100 IN CASH PRIZES FOR I- 

£100 will be paid, however few entries, 
{0 a matt poet zho letters we 
ENTRANCE F FEE. ONLY Gn. and M, capital and small, ii verses only, 
PEARS S***. Put letters ae oe £% of the Sixth chapter of St. Mark's, ordinary 
riven for the correct answer. Fee Gi. only. | Bible. Send list with P.O. for 1s., or 13 peuny 


Kesult published in “Fanny Cuts” for Fe | stamps, also stamped addressed envelope for 
Qsth, Send in at once Address this :— result. Closes February 6th; Trizes and 
CHAS. BARRELS, CHISWICK, LONLON, W. result February lath. ‘the above amount will 
panies be paid in prizes of not ice than 103. each, 

Ad —W MAW. 5: 
“VALENTINE” COMPETITION. dress all letters : AWEL, Sibsey, 


Boston, Lincolushire. 
£100 CASH PRIZES 


Will be given (if entries permit). Instead of 


America. Write for free illustrated deser'p- 
tive book to J. H. NICHOLSON, No, 21, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


=e ae pee: £2 1t>., Second; £1 106s., 

Third: and 21, Fourth--¢10 im all, will be 5 es ee 5 

given tor the best ‘Comic Valentine.” Nuf No.6. H. KINGSLEY'S COMPETITION, No. 6. 

Valentive must cost 1 than ld. The 

et Prizes To minke the following liberal J Valentines will be judged by the promoter «nd £50 FOR Is. P 

give Three- stench of Entyance Fees [two others. The promoters decision being} 7 will give £50 to the person counting 

tw thore counting corredfly the letter Tfinal. Entrance fee, P.O. or 13 stamps. correctly the number of times the letter “ E™ 

aM in the sixteen chapters of St. Mark. [Competitors must not 1 their valentines, | occurs in the First Six White Pages of this 

Cannt all letters U, capital and small. Write Jyut must pin their name and address on they Week's Pearson's Weekly, Count E's large and 

lainly name and address, number incach Jtop. Closes Feb. 1th, Result will he pat. | small, wherever found. State the number of 

and total of ali. Entrance Fee, P.O. lished in “ Funny Cuts,” assoon as possible. In L's on each of the six pages, and total of all. 

Competition closes February sth, and the £50 


or 13 stamps, and 14d. for result. Closes der toget the valentinesi as possible. 
Phony wth. Result und Prizes, February anise Habe tna yikent tel etl tal b sent to the lucky winuver three days later, 


aprize of 2s. 6d. will be given for the first one 
14th certain. Address, GEO. PLAY LE, 20, Jreceived, whether it win another prize or nat.| February 1th. Entrance Fee, P.O. 1s, or 
School Strect, Sudbury, Suffolk. Remember |—Address: “VALENTINE,” carve of Jas,| thirteen stawps, and stamped "addressed 
that every competitor increases the Vrizes, J Lanett, CHISWICK, London, W. envelope for result. N.B.—If no one counts 
ana I guarantee nove correct receive less than — correct th: £50 will be given to the nearest ; 
entrance fee. a if, however, several send correct lists, the 
money will) be equally divided. Address, 
HENRY KINGSLEY, Rackhain's Field. 
Catton, Norwich. (This offer is to readers of 


Many persons puss these 
“Oh, we shall never set the prize 
shall not try." Are you sure of this’ Mave 


on er tried?" ‘*Nou.”) The 1 vt i EE 

is i tiiad? pou) will then be ablete ane thie paper only). “OUR STATIONERS, ” ORACCONISTS __COM- 

PERMANENTLY, w hethet Ne sive them or not. We Cong often BL NCING: Tilustrated Guide, 

4 what we cannot pay. Moreover we wi vit respects ie 

ane Baneh, eee aia on receipt [£10 to anyaue Posi that these competitions Business Men Buy PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Eeapectably,, £30 betes 

m irected envelope. are not carried on in a strictly ¢ ‘ ” Ri F i 

A COLLIN Imperial Mansions, Oxford | straightforward wanlider: Name PEARSON'S SELL’ TELEGRAPHIC ‘re hia ss ae Ri, Lo on. Bhiope fitted for 

Street, London, W.C. WEERLY. CODE. 192, FLEET STREET, ‘Sena Sor bist Te abimee ee 
__All eommunicattons with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s. 168, Fleet Street, London, & EC. 

= Publishing and Editorial Offices :—Temple mbers.. London, E.C, ' 
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ONLY A WOMAN. 
The prey of th Seabees emp f the cold, 
Ww 
© rey ent are abronkeD, 
Eyes that are sunken 
Lips that were never o'erbold, 
Only a woman, forsaken and poor, 
Asking an alms at the grand charch door. 


Hark to the organ ! roll upon roll 
The waves of its music go over the soul | 
Silks rustle past her, 
Thicker and faster ; 
The great bell ceases its toll. 
Fain would she enter, but not for the poor 
Swingeth wide open this grand church doors 


Only a woman! In far-off days a 

Hope carrolled to her its happy lays; 
Somebody missed her, 

"i Somebody kissed her, 

Somebody crowned her with praise. 

Somebody faced the stern battle of life, 

Strong for her sake who was mother and wife. 


Somebody lies with a tress of her hair 

Light on his heart where the death-shadows are, 
Somebody waits for her, r 
hi eee the gates for her, 

Giving delight for despair. 

Only » woman—nevermore poor — 

Dead in the snow at the grand church door. 


a 
A SYMPATHETIC STRANGER: 


A Vienna paper relates an amusing incident which 
Mapes toa great lady just recovered from a long 
and severe illness. Seated in her boudoir, she was 
looking over the cards of condolence that had been left 
for her while ill. Among the names of counts, barons, 
and other aristocratic sympathisers, emblazoned with 
coronets and coats-of arms, she came across a plain 
card, with the simple inscription of “ Herman Berger.” 
In vain the lady asked who Herman Berger was. The 
servants could not give her any other information than 
that the individual had been remarkably handsome 
young man. The lady’s curiosity was excited, and she 
gave orders to admit the person in case he should call 

in. The order was punctually obeyed, and on the 
next day she received a really charming young man, 
dressed in exquisite style, who evidently felt mend 
embarrassed at the honour of a téte-a-téte with the sti 1 
charming, ae somewhat faded, beauty. . 

“J ean hardly find words,” said the lady, with o 
blush, ‘to thank you for the sympathy you have 
manifested for a stranger.” 

“T beg your pardon, gracious lady,” stamniered the 
dandy ; “but 1 am the agent of Messrs..A. & B., the 
undertakers.” 


a ee 
WHERE OLD ‘“TOPPERS” GO. 


We are informed of a singular fact, namely, that & 
rand business is done by England and America in old 
Fata, which are exported to the Nicobar Island: 
situated about one hundred and a wiles south o! 
the Andamans. The ghee. there like to possess & 
hundred hats a piece ; an the greater the man the 
more hats has he. Ons fine morning at the Nicobars 
it is no unusual thing to see the surface of the ocean 
in the vicinity of the islands dotted over with canoes, 
in each of which the noble savage, with nothing what- 
ever on but the conventional slip of cloth, and a 
battered topper (or if he is a great swell, a tall white 
hat with ry 8 k band), may be watched standing up 
and catching fish for his daily meal. ; 
Second-hand hats are most in request, new hats being 
looked upon with suspicion and disfavour. This 
ion is so well known that traders from Calcutta 
make annual excursions to the Nicobars with cargoes 
of old hats, which they barter for cocoa-nuts, the only 
products of these islands ; & a tall white hat, with 
a black band, fetching from fifty-five to sixty-five 


cocoa-nuts. Intense excitement pervades the island 
while the trade.is es on, and fancy prices are often 
asked and obtain 


¥HOUSAND PAID 
_ WANTED. 


¥ our issue dated January 3rd we announced 
the efforts of our voluntary | wishes. 
had a very marked effect in diene 

reasing the circulation of the paper, 

we felt that we ough’ 
way of distributing 
therefore offered a Saturday 
work at distributing specimens to a thou- 
sand people—paying them Two Shillings a head for it. 


t to do more in the 
specimen copies. We 


numerous, and 
pleased with the result 
repeat the offer. 

WE WANT ANOTHER THOUSAND PEOPLE 


But we do not w 
of the following places (or 
copies to them last time, and had a 
butors working at 
of London, for exam 


ish to receive applications from any 
their suburbs), for we sent 
number of distri- 
Scarcely a suburb 
ple, was unrepresented. 


n-on-T'ms. Plymouth. 
K Poole. 


We shall be glad 


other town, in the Kingdom where the population 


to receive applications from any 


The selected applicants will cach be required to 
ribute 200 specimen copies from house to house in 
ighbourhoods, and will be asked further 
to stimulate the interest of their local newsagents in 
As in the case of the last distribution, paym 
be made immediately the work is accomplished. 
Those who feel disposed to devote Saturday after- 
noon to carryin; 
here without delay, 
letter by o reference to some respo 
whom wo may write regarding 
reference to a clergyman or emp! 


g out this suggestion must please apply 
each applicant accompanying his 
nsihle person to 


loyer of labour would 


ploy the services of the first thousand 
suitable applicants from whom we hear. 

Envelopes, containing applications must be marked 
“ Distribution.” 

The distribution will probably take place on 
Saturday, February 7th. 

We are sufficiently confident that this is the best 
r of its kind published, to feel sure that a great 
f those into whose hands specimen copies are 


placed will continye to purchase it regularly. 


jeipaiens ani te works we og hw poterkeg Pe 
C. K., Cardiff :— 


How I Disrrreutep my Two HUNDRED PaPEss. 


was already taken in... 5 
Third.——Houses where it was not known and a paper : 
Total number of houses visited by me before I got rid 

of my last copy of Pearson's... ++ oa .. ©6835 


a 


THE MODERN RIP YAN WINKLE. 


gone. 

“ Gone yee pte @ sym - tic listener. 

* Dead |” rep! ev rty, weeping ; “I 
have enquired for them all, and beri on uniformly 
referred to the cemetery ae their present address. 
Even their old houses are, in many cases, tern down to 
make room for newer structures. A gentleman told . 
ae just now that Disraeli was no longer Premier, 
an —_—_— 

“But where on earth have you been for the past ten 
years” inquired one of the crowd that had gathered 
about him. 

“In there,” said the old man, pointing to a fashion 
able restaurant on the other side of the street, “in 
there, ee June.” 

A sympathetic silence fell upon his listeners, many 


legacy of the past, brightening up a little. “ Daring 
my long sojourn my property has increased in value 
to such an extent that I was able to pay the bill. 
That's pegeeie 

Then bis mi seemed to fail him, and he babbled of 


ane Stree ee eet Boddenly » — 
, how beau are bringi i 
chor’ ‘The end-vat last" ase 


soak ye tet mene ae 
‘ : 

TAN Fen sing overtaken bp a viclent storm o 
ci a oat ets ce 
of King’s Bench. : 

Pires veka ells “What is the meaning of that 
“SE, acing! We. wo 
sie ie i uty, Peltphe ne 
Sustody of « tapetadl” ys give it into the 


ee ee y 


eee eee 


“..._ old verge 


A CREDIT TO HIS COUNTRY. 


U; Paicorn, a United States politician out 
of and somewhat out making 
a tom myreva so over elf for a defeat he 
ia ed as Republican candidate at a Senatorial 

Stopping in Paris for a few days on his way home, 
he seen a great number of : 
ie fing of aolid “ pe od a 

was of soli ings” an ver. 
wise, in, pial eae SEF pearls and 


Hotel aa all that’s very well 
for a church, but what’s the use of putting a gold 
crowh ‘the head of a Madonna, or covering her 


saints, the highly chased shrin 
attired Madon i 


counting workmanshi 0 
francs, If I could get the custody of them for a while, 
I fear me the market price of silver bishops would ad- 
vance shortly on account of their exceeding scarcity in 
the Cathedral of Milan.” : 
hen a man has made up his mind that it is his 
duty to steal he generally sets about the pleasing task 
pretty e itiously. O. U. Prigger’s stock of money 
‘was ru: ther short, and as there was no chance 
of his being enabled to plunder the taxpayer asa place- 
man in his native land for a few years to come, he was 
wondering what he should do for a living when he re- 
turned to the country which had had the honour of 
giving him birth. . 

Trade with O. U. Prigger was an elastic expression, 
signifying the purchase of a stock very cheap and the 
reselling it at a very high figure. He had not many 
scruples either as to whether he paid for his stock at 
all, so long:as he sold it. Was he not the citizen of a 
republic where to be estcemed a smart man is to 
reach the acme of honour? The only thing was to 
avoid a prison; and, of course, Mr. Prigger did not 
mean to let himself be thrust into that asylum for 
unsuccessful knaves. By way of commencing the 
scheme which he tandad to carry out, he went to the 
American ation and obtained a passport under the 
sham name of Thomas White. 

His next step was to take the train for Italy. For 
obvious reasons our friend did not propose to carry off 
one of the heavy bishops of Milan Cathedral ; but he 
had in his mind’s eye a certain Madonna which he 
had seen in the little village of Orioli, near Florence, 
and whose trinkets, valued at £100,000, would be 
decidedly worth having. A belief having arisen 
among the ladies of Tuscany that a pilgrimage to 
Orioli was the best means of securing success in one’s 
love affai rsons of {the highest rank were con- 
stantly flocking to the church in the little village, 
and propitiatory offerings of considerable value were 
laid at the Madonna's feet. 

Her fingers were literally gloved with rings, which 
had first glistened on the hands of princesses and 
marchionesses. Her diadem was of pure gold, en- 
crusted with diamonds of the first water. Jn her 
hands she held an orb and sceptre, likewise of pure 
gold, and her dress was one blazing mass of jewels, 
to which new gems were added every day. 

Now Mr. Prigger had often had occasion to notice 
how very ill-guarded were the treasures of European 
cathedrals. Most of them seemed to be in the care of 
rs; but at Orioli there was no verger, only a 
beadle who used: to slumber near the door, 
whining for gratuities whenever he saw astrange face. 
And by night the church was not guarded at all. Mr. 
Prigger on his way to Italy stopped fora day at Lyons, 
and there purchased a white muslin dress, such as a 
little girl of twelve might wear for a children’s party, 
and a crown of artificial lilies. , 

“Exchange is no robbery,” muttered the Yankee, as 
he packed up these goods, “and I guess this is much 
the best costume for a wooden statue in a hot climate.” 
Three days later he had reached Orioli, alighted at the 
inn under the name of White, and on the morning 
after his arrival put in an appearance at early mass, 
where his outlandish attire and curious devotiona 
posturing at once attracted the notice of the parish 
priest, Padre Coccoli. 

This excellent man had nothing in common with 
those mupokingly poor priests one meets with in 


and shovel hat were glossy, he had a lovely presbyter: 
ope of a hill covered wit 
le stud of- horses, and his 
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dishoprie, but had refused it ; and no wonder, for he 


life ae he spent at Orioli ie 
* Fond of good cheer and of ood stories, particular, 


bout his coffee being always of the best, and . 
of the choicest rend, Father Coccoli was moe : 


unpronounce- 
given him- 


the way from New York on purpose to 
ilgrimage to Orioli—a declarationwhich flattered the 
landlord and all his fellow-villagers, to whom he 
repeated it. In the course of the moon it came to 
the ears of Father Coecoli, who, with laudable courtesy, 
at once nade his way to the inn to pay his respects to 
the stranger. : 
Unfortunately the pseudo Thomas White could not 
speak twenty words of Italian, and Father Coccoli 
not ten of English. The Yankee offered a cigar to 
the Hote who accepted it, and the landlord stood 
beside them to act as interpreter. - 
“Guess this is a fine church of yours, minister,” 
began the Yankee. 
The most noble stranger says that zeal for our holy 
religion has inflamed him !” translated the innkeeper. 
vt Beneds icato—let him be blessed,” said the priest, 
indly. 


y. 
“T calculate it has taken a good many years to en- 
rich that Madonna of yours with all that gold and 
silver,” proceeded O. U. Prigger. 

“The American signor desires to give of his gold and 
silver to our Mado ” repeated the publican, who 
had understood three words this time. 

“Benedicato—he shall receive a hundred-fold ;” 
answered the priest, with a civil bow, whilst a gleam 
of pious satisfaction d through his eyes. 

“De Signor Padre he zays he vill be ver’ glad to have 
our sterlings, bank notes, et cetra,” was the inn- 
ide interpretation. 

“Bank notes!” echoed the Yankee ; “I guess they’re 
mighty smart at begging in this country !” but he saw 
that he must act up to the character he had assumed, 
and so, with a twinge in.the pocket, he drew out two 
notes of a hundred francs each. “I reckon, minister, 
you'll never die of hunger from being shy to make 
your wants known,” muttered he ironically to the 
padre, who smiled and nodded. 

Father Coccoli had, perhaps, ex d more than 
ten napoleons from a signor who had come all the wa 
from America ; but he was satisfied with the gift, ona 
purred his thanks with a number of complimentary 
superlatives, which the innkeeper translated as best 
he could. The conversation languished a [ttle after 
that, and the padre presently took his leave with much 
gracious ceremony and a benediction. 

The shades of night were now falling; a soft, 
autumnal haze enveloped the Italian landscape, and 
the cheery singing of the peasants was ree ae along 
the roads as boys and men returned from their labours 
in the fields. The “Signor Bianco” betook himself to 
the dining-room, and disposed of a good dinner of 
vermicelli soup, roast capon, maccaroni, and pastry, 
washed down by a bottle of the best wine of the 
country. After this he retired to his room to take 
coffee, smoke, and peruse a bundle of papers which 
had reached him from America, until fs heard the 
whole house hushed. This was towards ten o’clock. 
These Italian villagers keep early hours, and by ten 
there was not a sound to be hele the inn or in the 
hamlet. ~Then O. U. Prigger softly opened his door, 
and with his boots in one hand and a carpet bag, con- 
taining the white muslin dress and crown of lilies in 
the other, stole noiselessly downstairs. 

He had resolved to commit his burglary that very 
night, and afterwards make tracks for ten miles on 
foot to catch a train which passed at a station called 
Berquetti, at one o'clock, on the way to Turin. There 
was no station at Orioli, and no telegraph office. By 
the time the beadle arrived at the church, probably at 
eight o'clock, when the padre said his mass, O. U. 
Prigger would be hundreds of miles away. He had 
left most of his luggage in Paris, and abandoned but 
few things in his hotel room. All his valuables were in 
his pockets, including a revolver, which could shoot 
straight, as its owner had assured himself in more than 
one election riot in the civilised country of which he 
was an ornament. 

O. U. Prigger drew the bolt of the inn door quietly, 
and issued into the village street, keepin mall under 
the shadows of the houses as he slunk gine There 
was a full moon shining, which made the street clear 
as in broad day, but not a soul was about, and not even 
a dog barked. The Yankee was not long in reaching 
the church, and it was then that he put on his boots. 
He tried’the western church door, and, of course, found 
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plenty of light’to work 


than was necessary, displaced this lamp, but did not 
extinguish it. Het pene Ra gk 
like fashion, took a pair of fartmors and _pome, tygezers 
from his carpet-bag, and rtex€ piled up'a number of 
chairs so that he might-mount to the devel of-the 
stone-bracket on which the etatue stood. Unfortun- 
ately, the pyramid was’ ill-made’; the chairs parted as 
soon as the thief reached the top and was about to 
step on the altar, and O. U. Prigger rolled ‘Headfore- 
most on to the marble pavement. seit eat 

When he had rub! himself, he reconstructed his 
pyramid on more scientific principles ant this time, 
reached the altar safely. He was much assisted in his 
next operation by finding that the statue of the 
Madonna was clamped to the wall, so that he was 
enabled to obtain a purchase and, by clinging to it, 
ascend to the bracket itself. When he had done this 
he laid his irreverent hand on the statue’s crown and 
lifted it. Oh, how heavy it was! Next he removed 
the sceptre and orb from the Madonna’s hands, and 
their weight, too, made his heart bound ecstatically. 

Having met ey the royal emblems on the altar, he 
went diligently to work on the rings, which he stuffed 
into his pockets as fast as he could pull them off. 
There were about eighty in all. After this, twenty- 
five bracelets, twelve necklaces, six b es, and & 
pair of long diamond earrings were successfully lifted, 
giving the thief only the more appetite for the 
niagnificently-gemmed robes, which were finally cut 
off with the scissors. The statue, having now been 
stripped of its ornaments to the last one, looked like a 
wooden doll with a white enamelled face. O. U. 
Prigger turned his back upon it, and: lost no time in 
packing all bis tnully- Ket plunder into his carpet bag. 

His tirst intention had been to dress-up the despoiled 
Madonna in the white muslin robe and the crown of 
lilies he had bought for her at Lyons, so that the good 
folk at Orioli might perhaps be thrown off the scent 
for an hour or two by thmking that a miracle had 
occurred. But the fitting of the new costume would 
have required sone littl time ; besides which, O. U. 
Prigger felt sore and angry at the tumble he had ex- 
perienced on his tirst ascent. He had the grace, however, 
to restore the lantern to its place, and to lay out the 
white dress and wreath neatly on the altar. More- 
over, he put back the chairs into their appointed 
pieces so that no sign of untidiness lingered when his 
‘oul work was ended. At last the Yankee stooped to 
lift up his carpet bag, and truly he found it no small 
weight. With great difficulty and much wriggling, he 
contrived to sling it on to his shoulder. 

He reached Berquetti in plenty of time to catch the 
Turin train, and a few hours after was safely across 
the French fronticr. Then he made his way to Paris, 
having in the meanwhile destroyed his passport as 
Thomas White, and discarded all papers that might 
identify him with that personage. As for his loot, he 
did not mean to dispose of any part of it till he had 
reached the United States, when he would sell the 
stones removed from their settings, and put all the 
gold and silver into the melting-pot. He was some- 
what exercised in contriving how he might pass all 
his booty through the New York custom house without 
paying the heavy duty on it; but he trusted to his 
good genius to advise him touching that matter during 
his passage out. 

But meanwhile—that is, while O. U. Prigger made 
his way with impunity from one country to the other, 
till he reached Liverpool, and took his berth on board 
a Cunarder—meanwhile what was happening at Orioli? 
What was happening to Father Coccoli? Well, of 
course, on discovering that their Madonna’s wardrobe 
was gone, the Orioliins raised a great wail, and shot 
such maledictions after the “Signor Bianco” as must 
have pulverised that individual had there been any 
material dynamics in them. 

Why did Father Coccoli occasionally chuckle so 
hilariously when alone? Why did he sometimes when 
at table burst into a sudden fit of laughter? Well, 
the truth is that the thief, O. U. Prigger, had, by his 
outrage on the Madonna, unwittingly annihilated ao 
very awkward skeleton that had been long existent in 
the family cupboard of the Coccoli. 

The jewels that he had stolen were all false. The 
heavy crown, the orb, the sceptre, were all of lead, 
coated over with gilt brass ; for the noble and pious 
family Del Coccoli had, after founding the church at 
Orioli (about fifty years ago), converted its popularity 
as a place of pilgrimage to the increasing of their 
revenues. Once every three months or so the jewels 
offered to the Madonna were sent to Paris, and fac- 
sintiles of them were made in base metal and sham 
stones, after which the originals were sold. 


WEEK ENDING 
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THE VERY LATEST FRAUD. 


AFTER Placing Himeclé outside a couple of dozen 
oysters in a fashionable restaurant, a seedy-looking 
stranger arose and walked over to the cashier's desk. 
In his hand he displayed two pearl-like pellets some- 


what smaller than an ordinary pe 

“What are they ?” inquired the cashier. 

“ Pearls,” responded the atranger. “I found them 
in one of your oysters.. They are as pure gems as ever 
I saw. I used to bea lapidary, and I ought to know. 
All they need is polishing to make them worth a good 
sum of money.” 

The cashier lifted them from the palm of the 
stranger’s hand and made a critical inspection. At 
tirst he was sceptical, but finally succum to the 
aes bed descriptive powers, and usked what he would 
take for them. 

“When nicely polished and finished off they are un- 
nen ey worth two pounds each ; but I need money, 
and need it badly, and I am willing to sell them for 
eight shillings. Of course, you will have to pay to 
have ’em polished, but that won't cost you much.” 

After a little haggling, the bargain was concluded, 
and the man departéd. When the cashier had finished 
his duties that afternoon, he went to the nearest 
jeweller, from whom he learned that the supposed 
pearls were nothing but wax. 


ee $$ — 
FEEDING FOWLS BY MACHINERY. 


Tue characteristic feature of the district of Bright- 
ling, Sussex, is “the chicken industry.” It is quite a 
centre for the production of poultry, and to this gen- 
try and cottagers alike contribute. The chicks, when 
three months old, are collected all over the country by 
men called “higglers,” who go about in carts for that 
purpose. 

The chickens are then handed over to what we 
should call a poultr, farmer, but what is known l6cally 
as “a fatter.” By him they are placed in long coops, 
and ina fortnight or three weeks are fattened and 
sent up to Teadeuhell Market. I visited a large poul- 
try farmer at Brightling, and there I witne the 
one process, and gleaned the following partica- 
rs :— 

The chickens, which are bred for size, are usually 
half-breeds between Dorkingsand Brahmas, and at the 
best time in the year they fetch just upon four shillings 
each. There is, it would appear, something in the soil 
and climate of the district that agrees with them, for 
they thrive amazingly, and with but few of the ail- 
ments incidental to chicken life. Arrived at the 
“fatter’s” for final treatment, the process pursued is 
the following :— 

For the first week they are fed upona diet composed 
of bruised oats, skim milk and water, and subse- 
quently, with their diet enriched by the addition of 
some suet, they are saved the trouble of feeding by 
having the f forced into their crops. I was not a 
little astonished and editied at the sight of the opera- 
tion. When feeding-time arrived two lads visitec the 
coops. One of them had charge of a machine which, 
upon turning a handle, forced the food through an 
elastic tube fixed at the end of the machine. The other 
lad seized a chick, opened its mouth, and, pushing the 
elastic tube down its throat into the crop, turned the 
handle, and in a moment the crop was tilled, and the 
bird returned to the coop. a... 

Under the influence of this exceedingly satisfyin 
pee the chickens in a week or so are fattened, 

illed, plucked, and sent to town for sale. Sometimes, 
I suppose, one must be cruel to be kind ; but, as lam 
sure we should not like having our food winpped into 
us in that unceremonious, if lavish, manner, 1 can only 
say that, were I a believer in the transmigration of 
souls theory, I should im lore Providence to save me 
from becoming a Sussex chicken. 


a 
THE PLEASURES OF DOCTORING 
AN AFRICAN KING. 


Tr is no joke to be a doctor to the King of Uganda, 
writes one who has held that enviable position, for 
whenever L took him a new supply of medicine | had 
always to take a dose myself, nnd to administer one to 
seven of the persons who might happen to, be present. 
Should any of these seven unfortunates die within a 
week it would be considered that I had attem pted to 
poison the king. ; 

If the King se to take a pill I had always to hold 
two in my hand ; he chose one and I had to swallow 
the other, uuless I had a friend with me to kindly 
undertake the office. I soon noticed, however, that 
Mtesa always chose the smaller pill, and so I arranged 
accordingly. : : 

One diy Mtesa played me a nice trick. I had_becn 
to the palace to take him a lotion, and warned him 
particularly not to drink it. After 1 had left he sent a 
page after us with a gourd of Mweng), asking me to 
taste it, and say if he might have some. 1. id so, and 
said yes. It being « hot afternoon, my friend drank 
the remainder ; but it soon became evident that the 
king had doctored the wine, for my friend became 
violently sick. It turned out afterwards that Mtesa 


wished to see what effect the lotion would Rave upon 
me. 
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A STRIKE IN ANCIENT DAYS. 


Ir had been sup that strikes were an original 
outcom’ of our ern civilisation ; but the decipher- 
ing of a papyrus in the Museum of Turin shows how 
the old proverb that there is nothing new under the 
sun applies to strikes as to many other thin This 
papyrus, whiich is a sort of journal, or da -boo 
superintendent of the Thebes waeropete, furnishes 
curious details of a workman's riot, or disturbance in 
Thebes, in the twenty-ninth year of a King Rameses, 
who is sup to be -Rameses III. 

The workmen’s quarter sent a depataron, on the 
28th of December, to Hatnekin, the keeper of books, 
and to several priests of the necropolis. The speaker 
of the deputation spoke as follows : 

“ Behold, we are face to face with famine. We have 
neither nourishment, nor oil, nor vestments. We have 
no tish, we have no vegetables. We have already sent 
a petition to our eovereign lord, the Pharaoh, praying 
him to give us these things, and we now address the 
overnor ip order that he may give us wherewithal to 


ive.” 

This event took nes on the 27th December (first 
day of the month of Tibi). The general distribution of 
wheat was then evidently due to the workmen, but 
why it did not take lace is not known. Perhaps the 
individual who should have distributed the food was 
absent. Whatever was the cause of the delay, the need 
was urgent, and Hatnekin, with the priests present, 
either touched with compassion, or to prevent the 
affnir from reaching the ears of the governor of the 
necropolis, accorded one day’s rations. 

How the workmen lived during the days following 
is not recorded in the panes ; but some weeks 
afterward they were in full revolt. Three times they 
forcibly emerged from their quarters, notwithstandin 
the walls which surrounded them and the gates whic 
closed them in. 

“We will not return,” cried they to the police sent 
in pursuit of them. “Go tell your chief what we tell 
you ; it is famine which speaks by our mouths.” 

“Po argue with them was useless ; there was hes 
agitation,” wrote the superintendent in his day-book. 
“T gave them the strongest answer I could imagin 

but their words were true, and came from their hearts. 

They*were quieted by the distribution of half rations, 
but ten days later they were up again. Kohus, the 
leader of the band, pressed his companions to provide 
for themselves. 

“Let us fall,” said he, “ upon the stores of provisions, 
and let the governor's men go and tell him what ye 
have done.” : 

This counsel was taken as soon as given. They 
entered forcibly into the enclosure, but not into the 
fortress where the provisions were kept. The keeper 
of the stores, Amen-Nextu, gave them something, and 
contrived to induce them to return to their quarter. 
Eleven days later the movement began in. The 
commander of Thebes, passing by, found the men 
seated on the ground behind the temple of Seti, at the 
northern end of the necropolis. Immediately they 
began to ory, “Famine! famine !” 

The commander then gave an order for fifty measures 
of wheat in the name of Pharaoh, “ who has sworn,” 
said he, “an oath that you will have food again.” 
Most likely Pharaoh never heard of the event, and 
never received the pentin addressed to him a couple 
of months previously. 3 
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A MAN doesn’t really realise how the seconds fly 
until he sees a detective in hot pursuit of the backers 
of a prize-tight. 


— 

Kino Tueesaw had four queen wives besides a score 
of assistant sharers in his royal smiles. Is it any won- 
der that when they all made a demand upon him for 
winter bonnets and mentelein jackets, he found it cheaper 
to go to war with England ¢ 
——— 


Mrs. Srricus: “How careful your little boy is of 
his health. My boy is constantly running out in all 
sorts of weather, without overcoat or cap, no matter 
what I say. How do you manage?” 

Mrs. Briges : “When my boy catches cold I give him 
cod-liver oil.” 

——_—f-=—_—_—__ 
Finst Paris Artist: “Vy you put zat salt in ze 


paint 1” : : : . 
Second Artist: “Ect is for a marine picture. I 
; zen when ze English put zair 


make zee paint salt § 
lingers on ze water and afterwards pus zair fingers to 
! Ve almost taste 


zair lips zay say, ‘ Eet is wunderful 
ze salt on ze ocean.’ Zen zay buy.” 
a 

“JTave you any occupation? Do you do any work ?” 
the magistrate asked the prisoner, who was charged 
with vagrancy. 

“Yes, your worship, Iam an actor.” 

“ Ah, well, then you don’t work, you play.” 

“Yes, your worship ; you only see me on the stage. 
You should see me when I’m trying to collect my 
salary.” 

The magistrate entered 
prisoner's name, and gave 
charge. 


“day labourer” against the 
him an honourable dis- 
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A TWO-MILLION DOLLAR- COMMA; 


I the courée of a visit td the Q 


scarcely ever a 
Session of i A 
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only wonder is that many more do not occur, w 
is SLecmeteral thatall baek eork, near 2 
is haste, noise, and confusion. Rest or sleep is un- 
known oftentimes for two or three days and ts in 
succession. The clerks nervous, wearied, 
sometimes wholly exhausted by the intense strain and 
Meera PEs cancion colairperenth indy 
, the a tly most insig- 
nifican of all such blund a the moet expensive 
one of the kind ever made. ~ It occurred in a tariff Bill 
more than twenty years There was a section 
enumerating whey articles should be admitted free of 
duty. Among the many articles i 
foreign fruit-plants,” etc., meaning plants imported 
for transplantation, propagation, or experimen’. 

The enrolling clerk, in copying the Bill, accidentally 
changed the hyphen in the compound word “ fruit- 
plants” to a comma, making it read, “all foreign fruit, 
plants,” etc. The consequence was that for a year— 
until Congress could remedy the blunder—oranges, 


lemons, bananas, and other fruits were 

Me not date his little mistake, which the 

most careful man might have made, cost Govern- 

ment of the United States about 2,000,000 dols, 
————-+ e——_—___. 

Tue presiding spirit at a political meeting is pro- 
bably called “the chair” on ean of the aTearsatly 
very general desire to sit upon him. i 

—ojf-——__ 


“T pon’r believe in learning German, Spanish, 
French, or any foreign langu: said a man the other 
day. “Why [ lived among a lot of Germans, and got 
along with them just as well as if I had known their 
language ; but I didn’t—not a word of it.” 

“How did you contrive, then ?” 

“Why, you see, they understood mine.” 


——— 

Maarstrate: “You are charged with adulterating 
your milk ; what have you to say for yourself?” 

Milkman: “Me! your worship! Ya scorn to do 
such a thing.” 

Magistrate : “ Then how do you account for the pre- 
sence of nearly forty per cent. of water in the milk you 
sold last’ week ?” 

Milkman : “Vell, your worship, this is how it_vos. 
The frost vos so sharp that it froze the milk, and I vos 
obliged to put some hot vorter in to thaw it. Vhat 
else could I do?” 

His worship said he could do a month. 


We heard the other day of an ingenious trick for 
sending coin through the pos without risk, and, at 
the sume time, evading the icin regulations. 
ene the country letters which reached a firm in the 
West End was one which contained two pieces of thin 
toast. The principal, who opened the letter, smiled, 
wondering what sort of a practical joke this was. But 
on referring to the note, he found it was an advice of 
a small remittance, with this direction, “ You will find 
the money between the toast.” So it was. Snugly 
embedded, in sandwich form, between the two slices 
of toast was the coin equivalent to the amount. We 
do not advise readers to copy this trick. Probably the 
post-office people will tind it out. They are very 
sharp. Presumably, in the slang of the streets, we 
should describe the trick on the post-office as “ having 
’em on toast.” 


2100 INSURANCE 


FOR 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 
e to 


During the Winter Months we pro 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer season. This will remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Meantime we undertake to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be the next 
of kin of are football player who meets with 
his death y an accident while actually 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the player in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident es | of the 
current number of PEARSON’S » which 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left blank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 

iven within three days, and death must 
en occurred within twenty-four hours 
the accident. 


Signed 


+ 


of, 


Se 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


ed 


224, How much is Paid by Government every year 
in Salaries ? 
None of our readers tackled this question. We do 
not wonder, for to get at the re ly took one of the 
staff more than an entireday. The conclusion he has 


Il not insert any more which involve such pro- 
searching through piles of blue books and 
official returns. 


228. Which would be the More Valuable—all the 
Gold or all the Silver in the World ? 


The value of the silver comaieraly exceeds that of. 


the gold. The value of all the gold in the world is 
estimated at about 1,400 millions of pounds sterling, 
and of the silver at about 1,450 millions. It appears 
from the evidence of an expert, given before a Royal 
‘Commission on matters relating to gold and silver, 
that the value of the gold produced in the world from 
1877 to 1885 Cinch ve) was estimated at £114,612,200, 
and that of the silver produced in the same period, 
at £178,724,000—the produce of gold thus being in the 
above period less than two-thirds of that of silver. 

229. Why is it that we Remember some Dreams 

so much mora Perfectly than Others ? 


Because in some dreams we are, when they occur, in 
a more or less wakeful state, and our sleep is upon the 
point of termination. During the period of deepest 
sleep the function of the brain is so weakened that we 
retain no recollection of what may occur. Some- 
times we know that we have dreamed, but are wholly 
unable to recall a riba trace of that which has en- 
our thoughts. But shortly before we awake our 
reams become more lively and connected, and for this 
reason are: more easily retained by the memory. 
“Morning dreams come true” isa saying interpreted 
by the physical state of sleep being then less perfect ; 
trains of thought sugges follow more nearly the 
course of waking associations, and the memory retains 
them, while earlier and more confused dreams are 
wholly lost to the mind. Again, persons are to 
found who, when they speak much during sleep, are 
unable to remember their dreams on waking, yet recol- 
lect them perfectly if they do not speak. ‘This fact is 
easily accounted for. Probably when we are silent the 
mind is more directed upon the subject of the dream, 
and not so likely to be distracted from it. There is 
perhaps another lage cag) When we dream of 
speaking, or actually speak, the necessity of using 
language infers the exercise of some degree of reason, 
and thus, the incongruities of the dream being dimin- 
ished, its nature becomes less striking, and conse- 
quently less likely to be remembered. 


231. Are Colds Contagious ? 


There is a great difference of opinion on this 
question. Dr. Wright, the author of How wE CatTcH 
Coxp, says that he has no belief in the communicability 
of cold. “Catarrh,” he thinks, “is not infectious.” 
When one ina householil takes cold, it is very probable 
that others in the fawily inay also be exposed to the 
same source of cold. As the drinking of the same 
polluted water or milk, or breathing the same noxious 
air, may engender typhoid fever in several inmates of 
the house, who are supposed to catch the infection 
from each other, so similar draughts or chills, from 
similar want of care, or similar habits, may give cold 
all round, which is then sure to be thought catching. 
On the other hand, equally good authorities assert 
that the well-known experience of a cold “going 
through the house” is owing to infection, and not 
merely to the fact of being exposed to the same 
condition of things. Influenza, the primary symptoms 
of which are much the same as those of ordinary 


catarrh, becomes epidemic, of which this country, and 
in fact the whole of Europe, had latel, 

experience. In this form of - 
the chief medium ; and the special 
tion seems to be one capable of ind 


282, What Proportion of Blind People are Born 
Blind ? 

According to the last census returns the pro- 
portion in England and Wales was 86 Ge cent., 
or 1,958 out of a total of 22,832. In Scotland tho pro- 

rtion was 9 per cent., or 280 out of a total of 3,158. 
The figures for Ireland do not appear. These pro- 
portions represent the numbers included in the census 
returns as blind from birth, but authorities on the sub- 

ect of blindness believe that the figures are mislead- 
ing, a8 inetae tig not only those blind at birth, but also 
those who have i 


ite increase. 


ost their sight in infancy. The BAY 
that very few infants are actually born blind, w ile a 
considerable number come within this category ; the 
chief cause being inflammation of the eyes of new-born 
babies, a disease which, if taken in time and attended 
to, can always be cured, but which, if neglected, us is 
too often the case, ends in total loss of sight. High 
authorities have attributed half the blindness in 
Europe to this cause. According to the latest returns 
the ratio of blind pea to population is lowest in 
Holland, where it stands at 499 males amd 394 females 
per million, and highest in Finland where the propor- 
tion is 1,514 males and 2,938 females per million. Other 
countries in which the ratio is very high are Spain, 
Norway, Denmark, and Ireland. In Finland, Norway, 
and Denmark the excessive number of blind persons 18 
to be attributed to the glare of the sun on the snow, 
in Spain the dusty plains and the scarcity of trees are 
the causes, and in Ireland the blame inust be laid on 
the smoky hovels of the poorer inhabitants. 


233. Which is the Best Attitude to Assume at 
Meals ? 


Any position which interferes with the proper action 
of the stomach by compressing it is objectionable. 
According to medical scientists, the process of diges- 
tion is best effected in asitting position, with the upper 
part of the body inclined s ightly backward. It is 
very undesirable, tmmediately ufter a hearty meal, to 
adopt a stooping posture, as in writing, drawing, etc., 
for the consequent interference with the proper action 
of the stomach is often a directly exciting cause of 
indigestion. Dr. Leared says that he has traced well- 
marked dyspepsia to sitting immediately after dinner, 
in a low a iabeis, so that the body was curved for- 
ward, and the stomach com ressed. In some trades 
the pressure of certain implements upon the pit of 
the stomach, as in the case of curriers, boot-makers, 
and weavers, produces severe dyspepsia. The ancients 
used to eat their meals in a reclining position, but it 
has been proved that this attitude 1s not so favour- 
able for digestion: as the sitting position, with the 
body inclined slightly backward. 


234. Which Animal utters the Loudest Sound ? 


The Elephant, which in‘the breeding season emits 
trumpetings that can be heard for miles. The forests 
at this time resound for miles and miles with the tre- 
mendous noise made by these huge aniwals, and their 
Bell ene and roaring are described as being simply 
terrific. 


235. Is Singing Conducive to Health ? 


All the best authorities are agreed in declaring 
singing to be a very healthy exercise, and great singers 
themselves testify strongly to the healthful nature of 
their delightful art. More especially for expanding 
the chest and strengthening the lungs, and thereby 
warding off pulmonary troubles, is it recominended as 
an exercise, even for those who have no special 
aptitude for nmsic ; and the increase of the respira- 
tory functions, obtained after careful practice in sing- 
ing, for a short time, besides its local strengthening 
effects, acts secondarily as a splendid tonic to the 
whole system. Moreover, since the act of singing iso 
gymnastic exercise of the lungs by enlarging and 
extending their size and usefulness, we rarely find 
singers who are of a consumptive tendency. Phthisis 
of the Jungs is almost an impossibility where these 
lung exercises are continuously in use, Dr. Lusey, ina 
paper read before the Medical Society of Virginia, 
stated, ns an acknowledged fact, that those nations 
which were given to the cultivation of vocal music, are 
strong, vigorous races, with broad, expansive chests. 


But there is another reason why if not carried 
to extreme length, is conducive to It is well- 
known that mental state bodily health, 


tively calm state of mind—witness 0 
a singer who is nervously exci when before a public 
audience—so that A eecag who habituate themselves 
to singing at moderate intervals are, at the same 
time, composing the mind, which re-acts on the nervous 


system, and produces effects on the body and general 
health shiek only need trial to be appreciated. 


236. What is the Annual Value of the Stakes 
Raced for in this Country? 


Admiral Rous, in 1850, published statistics showing 
to what extent horse-racing h up to that 
time. He stated that in 1762 there were seventy- 
six racecourses, on which 261 races were run, value 
£61,440. In 1807 there were 782 value 
£115,950, for which 691 horses started. In 1843 
1,218 races, value £198,990, 1,289 horses running. In 
1849 there were 111 racecourses,and 1,307 horses con- 
tested. Forty years later the number of animals 
rupning was 2,100, and last season the total amount 
of money won in stakes amounted to over £446,000. 
The yearly value of the stakes in steeple-chases and 
hurdle-races is difficult to give, as not only do they 
vary considerably, but frequent? numbers of races 
have in consequence of the weather to be abandoned. 
If added they would probably increase the yearly 
value of the stakes raced for in this country by some- 
thing over £100,000. 


237. Has Any Quadruped been Taught to Talk? 


Notwithstanding the doubtful statement of Leibnitz 
that he heard a shepherd’s dog utter no fewer than 
thirty words, it may be asserted that no quadruped 
has been taught to talk any language 8 ken by man. 
Certain learned dogs have been taught a kind of speech. 
But this consists merely of differentiated tones of 
the bark. Professor Henedbn, of the University of 
Louvain, had a dog which could accompany with his 
voice a tolerably complicated air played on the piano. 
Another dog, belonging to a different gentleman, could 
sing in unison an air of “La Favorita,” when a con- 
tralto spend ee him the keynote. Sir John Lubbock 
has succeeded in training his dog to distinguish a card 
with “Water” on it if it wants water, one with 
“Food” if it wants food, and so on. The dog soon 
learned to distinguish the blank from the written ones ; 
then he learned to attach an idea to some of the latter, 
and was finally able to fetch to his master the card 
that corresponded with his wish. To geta single meal, 
he had to fetch some eighteen or twenty of these 
cards. He made no mistakes. It may further be 
interesting to note that Josephus thought that several 
of the lower animals could speak before the Fall, 
and to this day many of the natives of South Africa 
believe that the baboons can talk. ‘ 


288. Do Children Most Frequently Resemble their 
Father or Mother? 


Children vary in the most capricious way in re- 
semblance to gil ls oe in fact no rule, applic- 
able even to any moderate proportion of children, can 
be formulated. It may, however, be said with certainty 
that a decided resemblance to one or the other parent 
is much more frequently met with than a blending, 
though occasionally one particular fenture—the nose 
or the colour of the ie etc.— derived from one parent, 
will persist in a whole family whose members resemble 
father or mother indifferently. In some quarters there 
is a strong belief, which on examination will be found 
not without some truth, that the tirst child of a family, 
if a boy, will resemble the mother, if a girl, the father ; 
but this, of course, cannot he definitely stated as 1 
eneralisnation. Mr. Francis Galton, in one of his 
inquiries in this province, which he has made peculiarly 
his own, tinds that, in the case of tall men married to 
short wives (the ditterence in height being consider- 
ably beyond the usual), the “ height of the children of 
both sexes, but especially that of the daughters, takes 
afterthe heightof the father moro than it does after that 
of the mother.” Prof. Wittbrock made some examina- 
tion into the question of the inheritance of the colour 
of the eyes, and found that of the children of parents 
of whom the father had brown and the red hac 
blue eyes, 53°3 per cent. had brown eyes, whilst where 
the reverse was the case 57°9 per cent. had blue eyes. 


Oe 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to reccive replics to any of the questions 
asked here from readers who have the knowledge and abitity 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to ee 
question, and shall pay for all printed at the rate of tio 
guineas a column, or about fivepence a linc. The same 
reader may send rsplics to any number of queries. Enve- 
lopes should be marked “ Replics,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any issuc of the paper 
must reach us by first post on the Tuesday following their 
publication. Payment will only be made for replics pub- 
lished. Atthoritics on which replics are based must be given. 
Half-a-crown will be paid on publication for every question 
ived which ts considered worthy of insertion 


rf 


QUESTIONS. 


261. Why do men grow taller than women ? 
262. What spot at sea is farthest from land ? 
263. Who is considered the world’s greatest orator ? 


264. Is frozen meat as nourishing ns that which has 
not been frozen ? 


265. How many horses are required annually by our 
anny } 


266. How much do the people of this country spend 
yearly in law? 


267. What proportion of houses are owned by the 
people who live in them 4 


268. What are the comparative values of a ton of 
wood and of coal as fuel ? 


269. How much would it now cest at contract price 
to build the largest pyramid ? 


270. How did the Romans do sums in Roman figures? 
For instance, how did they take LXX XIII. from SCVL, 
DCCXLIL by LXIV% 


or how did they divide 
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A YOUNG FINANCIER. observance of the prison rules, the prisoner’s one THE DONKEY AS AN ACTOR, 
source of mental dittraction. 
of 


He was a wise youth, although not very old. One It is only fait, apart from considerations of mere | Tus poorer Cairo resort to the exhibitions 
i SE bribed him hou o litle bank to Keep physical stre <Pat's woman should be laid under of moun’ who teach camels, aepet, ond See 
his savings in. a softer disci ine than that applied to men. For it is | dance. The dancing of the ass is 

“Now, Willie,” be said, “we'll start a bank.” certain that_from a simply: sentimental epost, ler After he has frisked and capered sufficiently, 

“1 choose to be cashier,” interrupted the boy. su are keener. more than men, hate tells him that the Sultan means to build a great palace, 

“Very well, you. con be cashier, and I will be the | to be lassified and grouped ruled by laws which | and will have to employ all the asses in mor- 
board of directors. Then you and your two sisters and ne the complete mortification | tar, stones, and other materials. U; ass 
your mother and'I will be the depositors. Now, I'll | ° that harmless sort of vanity which fills so much of | falls down with feet spend, cleiag his eyes and 


these fi shillings in to start in What | @ woman's life makes her durance doubly vile. are a chen if he dead. 

put these five new ings in to start with. c ex as were 

call you do%” : All her fine feathers are sacrificed ruthlessly. Her} Theowner loudly bewails his loss, and appeals to the 

“T'll put in my seven pennies,” he responded. His hair, which she has apostolic authority for regarding | bystanders for alms to make it good. 

mother dropped in a couple of shillings and each of his | 98 an adornment, is shorn of its last lock as soon as | collected as much as postible, he announces that the 

sisters a sixpence. During the next two weeks her cell has been allotted to her; and the face which | ass is not dead, but being sensible of ble masters 

iunmerous deposits were vada and all ran smoothly. has gazed with a passiveness, almost to rouse a country’s | necessity, has played 

Then one morning pater familias found himself short admiration, and the tongue that has been mute unter He commands the ass to rise, | 

of change, and abstracted a sixpence from the bank for the finding of ee, and the sentence of the judge, motionless in spite of all the blows given 
in 


his fare. But the eagle eye of the young cashier de- are raised to plead pathetically with the holder of y } 
tected the shortage, and he promptly too what was | Scissors, while the corridors sometimes ring aga to | Sultan all the handsome ladies are bound to ride out 
left. The next morning Willie's father, wishing to the piercing cries for a sparing pity as the inexorable | the next day upon the comeliest asses they < 
instil a little more business knowledge into his head, | Shears gather their poor harvest of golden curls. But | order to see a trium show, and that the ladies are 
said, epuing returns, and the hair renews iteelf, and before | to entertain their with oats and Nile water. 
“Now, Wiilie, suppose one of the depositors, wished the next shearing day the girls grumble that thought- | These words are no sooner pronounced than the ass 
to draw out some money, what would you dot” less Government provides them with no hair-pins. rises up, pranoos, and leaps for Ries 
The boy simply pointed to the bank, on which was One woman, whose hair continued to be suspiciously | The master then declares that the ass 
the following placard :— resplendent, as of macassar, after weeks of incarcera- | pitched upon by the warden of his street 
tion, was an object of some wonderment, even to T eoreeed and ugly wife, upon which the 
“PAYMENT SUSPENDED.” cha tad Ufo whom we lesrned mney) unt “ed an and limps with one i 
“ one : ns explai to him in confidence that she allow er r remarking that his 
feet Willie, what does this mean?” inquired the broth to grow cool and, then ckimmed off the fat to ing x am to 
“pi, . : glitter in her crown of glory. iest one in co ; well-trained 
Directors overdrew thei nesnant, eo the cothier | © Another girl certainly roused, and rong (Ora Beat oot oe by going about among, the 
“You don’t mean that you have taken the money pa eee a Sn eit bn aneinat, people, 
that was in there, do you?” in.a tone of pained frivolity'so unattainable, but greater still, rbaps, a 


138 
i 


with his to the great amusement of 


a ag was the curiosity to discover how the accomplishment $a 
“ But don’t you know that that is not honest?” of such a frivolity could be attained. At seer oP “‘Tuere are incidents,” said a teacher in a Board 


“did you discovered that the red threads woven am 
et the shirts which she had to sew, would, when drawn out 


: The other day one of our 
lest of him? Ifancy not. 1 know a little business. moe pene a the bloom yearned after by the | some of her vunger pupils Forming sentences. 


lad 
in 
When the directors begin humbuggin with the | “"Ti6 manner in which nearly every woman fin dsit gave the wool “Tony § ag meee of the class 
possible to disarrange and double one of her under- | 4, Ot a et a te sual erted word sparred. 
“My boy,” said the father, admiringly, “some day akirts, Sr ap oo saneinntins of a or ance is | it be could ae s cenionca with the word ‘tru . 
you will be a great financier, but first you hayes: few | no ome ey? n known to wring a smile from | ;, jt He was eagerly confident in his belief he 
teacher asked 


things te learn. Now come with me to the bedroom.” that gravest among men—a prisa@m chaplain. And a 


“Father,” replied the youth, persuasively, “can't we | Woman without a ooking-glass! Only rs re = was his sentence: ‘I will trump it with o spade.’ 


share.” 


and severest order of nuns renounce 


: there, sure enough, but where is the detached glass! 

WOMEN IN PENAL SERVITUDE. Days after it is found concealed in a corner of her well, if I were to cease stirring a moment an ex- 
‘ cell, and behind it a strip of dark cloth, her substitute | plogion would ensue that would blow us all in the 

Tue life led by a male prisoner in a convict estab- | for quicksilver. And all for what’ ‘There are n0 | gir |” . 
lishment was described in an article which we pub- malethearts to break, and few male eyes to see—only | The company had scarcely time to reflect on this 
lished some little time ago, under the title, WaaT lw those of governor, chaplain, and doctor. comfortable piece of intelligence before the o id 
PRISONMENT FOR Lire Means, but little is known of |. And of these three the doctor is, perhaps, the most | did td stir his mixture, and his prediction poe 
the punishment of penal servitude as it affects women | 0 request. Before the morning meal the application | accompli The explosion took place with a - 
condemned to suffer it. Asa matter of fact, except in to seo him must’be made, and perhaps one might hope | ble crash ; all the ‘windows of the laboratory — 
the difference of task, the distinctions between the that he should allow the emollient influence of a popu- | smashed to pieces, and two hundred aaditors th: peas 
external appliances of punishment to the male and | larity with women, even though captive, to work upon | about the building, and out of it in confusion. Fortu- 
f. male prisoner are singularly slight. ’ his medical conscience in the too tender treatment of | nately none received any very werious ary te 
But it will be readily understood that the reaction | #2 assumed headache, a sham shivering fit, or a bogus | greatest violence of the explosion having poss done in 
lemonstrator 


compromise this matter in some way? you won't rh : S This, of cou ut the schoolroom in roar, and the 
prosecute T'll see that the bank resumes payment, and ore es seg baccoepet Rescate ee tiie teacher eda hesd the tide.” ; 
Wont any myth abot che directors roving ext | ie tho ingestion oft panama ak — 
It was compromised on that basis. more, @ meal the less. The thing is simple. M. Rovstzg, an eminent French chemist, was not the 4 
By an accident which she declares will regret most eautious of operators. One day, while s s 
——_ ji for @ lifetime, she has broken a window. The hole is ing some experiments, he observed to his wie pee 
Gentlemen, you see this cauldron upon this brasier ; 


upon the female prisoner under the same system is a | #gue. Meanwhile the prisoner’s health 1s very seriously | the direction of the chimney, 

thing absolutely apart from that on the more enduring | 8 matter for treatwwent. She is weighed periodically, | escaped without further harm than the loss of his wig. 
and fess sensitive spirits of the man. Their very atti- | end if her flesh falls away, or if she is attacked by any 
tudes previous to Incarceration are totally unlike. It | ailment, be it ever (so shes she is. prescribed for or 


i; not a rare thing, nor is it a very original device, for | admitted into the hospital.; 
the female aie the prison cell to declare that she | _ ‘The tinal—and pro bly, to some women, the most Te Ald NANED SNIDFH, 
is-certain to die before six months of her prison life | intolerable—element of the punishment of penal servi- 
lve over. As @ matter of fact, however, prisoners do | tude is the solitude and the prohibition of communica- GREETING. 
% UR recent reply to a correspondent who 


not die of. The death-rate within the prison walls is | tion, We have been assured by one prison chaplain, 
not greater than the death-rate without. The exercise whose opinion we cannot but respect, at, as a matter 
asked the number of Smiths in the country, 
in which we threw out a suggestion as to 


is adequate to the demands of health, and the tasks of fact, communication stolen surre titiously is not a 
She rises at six, takes her breakfast at eight, her oat alty, & impracticable. ‘Some of the worst the advisibility 
the evening. Thus, more sleep is permitted her than | any ex this well-known family that we came to the 
<cldomn more arduous. Compulsion is her drop. of | he attended a system of conversation, contined to the | We, therefore, offer Special Prize of two guineas 
t domestic offices of the kitchen and the laundry. ‘These | sience, had been worked out, and was impossible of intelligent body of people, we do not insult them by 
eminently well-behaved are almost invariably noticed that the air was plmost charged with the un- | the title and motto of this paper. In other words, the 


; iusted with due co: ‘deration to the | common thing, that signals are seldom indulged in, 
itor eet pi acai and that anythin like an elaborate sign system is an ; 
etaee a sede ity of @ paper started 
dinner at twelve, some other slight refreshmentat half- | gaol birds,” he went on to say, “may practise It at for the special benelit. of the a 
past five, and is locked once more in her cell at six in | times, but they are usually desperate, and ready for elicited so many letters from members o 
cess. 
a Pri ini i fte t d her work. On the other hand, however a chaplain of consider- conclusion we ought to do so 
pie Cake ays ore Bry limited aspect, is | able experience had informed us that in the gaol which special for readers who belong to it. 
ritte i sewing, and the oakum-pickin interpretation of the subtlest movements by prisoners | to be competed for by Smiths. As it is well known 
: . ices Beil te an berths oe throu h ine oppressed almost to the limits of endurance by enforced | that the members of this famousclan are an unusually 
ar rev i 1 ison labour, and are restraint by the prison officials, And during one of | making the competition too easy. 
Ee bones ey, the Hie ctluateeed; a aniong the | the Sunday services at the same prison, we ourselves | It wi 1, therefore, take the form of an anagram upon 
} ‘ound 


pe Ne of murder, usually the murder of distinguishable sound of shuffling feet and slightly- prize will be awarded to the Smith (big or little, old 
hae ae tele eee ph a ime apparently | swaying bodies, whereby Hough danced between the or young) who succeeds in transposing the, letters that 
considered to be the result of 50 arorwhelming a | heavy usinds of the imprisoned. le ew the words “ Pearson's W , To Interest, 
temptation, as rarely to be punished in our days with \ he : , s To Elevate, To Amuse,” most su y: 
the irrevocable sentence. article. ‘The public, easily aroused over the crimes of Of course the object is to make a sentence that has 
Penal servitude for life is its usual commutation, and | women standin before the bar of a court of justice, | some bearing upon the original words, if pombe 
that sentence despairingly final in its sound, is, 1s & seldom have the interest to pry between the cross- The whole of the letters in our title and motto must 
inatter of fact, limited to some twenty years—the term | grating of the prison cell. ‘the hunted criminal is be used. No letter must be employed oftener, or more 
is at which it goes to hendquarters for revision. almost 9 brother ; the convict is less than a nonentity. seldom than it appears in title and motto. The apos- 
woman of twenty-five may be past her bloom in twenty | And yet a vigorous life of work, adding £260,000 to the | trophe between the n and the s of Pearson's may be 
years, and through the hopelessness of 80 dismal a | annual revenue of the country, is wrought under the | used or omitted as competitors please. 
vista of days, may consider her life as tinished at the | silent roofs of the country’s em and 10,000 plyin Competitions must reach here before the last dag of 
beginning of her term ; but o little later the freedom hands, while we write, fu 1 daily their manifold | this month. Result will appear in the second num 
, becomes the most imperative incentive to strict ' labour of compulsion. published in February. 


OUR READER'S LETTER BOX. 


THE MOST CURIOUS COLLECTION OF ALL. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. - 


Dear Sm,—I thought some of the curious collec- 
tions hry have been made by your ers were 
rather interesting. But I have made a more curious 


collection than any of them. My collection is, I am’ 


quite sure, the most curious in the whole world. I 

am not so proud of it as some of your correspondents 

seem to be of theirs, though to hear of it will no 

doubt be interesting to others. The collection itself 
v 

By trade I 


about us to save time. It is much more handy to 
carry them in your mouth than in your pocket, so we 


always do this. 
I have been carpet laying for a good many years 
now, and before I been on the job two months I 


It scared me a 


swallowed a tack. good bit at the 


time. I jumped up and spat out the rest of the 
tacks that I had in my mouth, and told my mates I 
should die becsuse I had swallowed one. ey only 


at me, and told me that it would not do me 
any harm. Most of them had swallowed a tack or two 
at some time or another. 

After this I was very careful not to put too many 
tacks in my mouth at once, but I presently forgot what 
had happened, and one day found another tack slip- 

ing down my throat. This scared me up again; it 
Fidnot seem to hurt me, cou and since then I have 
swallowed more tacks than I should care to count. 
None of my mates know of a man who has swallowed 
a tack so often as I have done. 

I reckon that I must have between three and four 
pounds of carpet tacks inside me, and if this is nota 
curious collection, I do not know what is.—Yours 
truly, 

Hoxton. B. B. 
ee 


“WHY PEOPLE WRITE BADLY.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak ‘Sim,—I think I can throw a little light upon 
this subject. Many pens including myself, write 
badly bécause when they were at school their boyish 
escapddes were punished by the infliction of imposi- 
tions, that is to say, they were made to spend some of 
their play-time in writing out a certain number of 
lines from one of their lesson books. 

Of course, ‘when a boy has a task set him, and 
knows that the sooner he gets through it the sooner 
he will be able to go out and play cricket, it is not in 
boy nature to resist the temptation of scampering 
through that task at the utmost possible speed, that 
is to say, of scrawling the requisite number of words in 
any vile fashion that will by any stretch of imagina- 
tion pass as handwriting. Some schoolmasters insist 
upon impositions being well written, but the majority 
are careless in this nua and, provided the requisite 
number of lines are done, do not trouble themselves as 
to how they are done. 

Everyone knows that if one gets into bad habits in 
the days of one’s youth it is very hard to get out of 
them again, and this applies as fully to writing as to 
anything else. 

n schools for boys who have reached that stage of 
education in which impositions become customary, 
handwriting is not taught at all eae in very ex- 
ceptional cases ; a boy is supposed to have learnt to 
write at home before he goes there. 

To begin with, I do not think that this is the right 
system. I think that handwriting should form part 
of every boy’s education until he is at least fifteen or 
sixteen, but in any case the master who inflicts an 
imposition is acting in direct opposition to the lines 
which he is morally bound to follow. In place of 
educating his pupil, he is spoiling the effects of tuition 
which has been given him in the past. 

I believe that F impositions were abolished we should 
hear far fewer complaints of bad handwriting. No 
one who gives the matter a few moments’ thought will 
have an Sing to say in defence of this sort of punish- 
ment. If a boy were set to learn something uscful to 
him, there weld be nothing to be said against it, but 
to set him a task which can prove of no earthly benefit 
to himself or to anybody else is an altogether indefen- 
sible practice. 

course, there are many people who have never 
been set an imposition and who still write badly, and 
I believe that in their cases the best way of going to 
work to secure improvement is to exercise great care 
in forming the letters of each word. To paraphrase 
a well-known proverb, “Take care of the letters, and 
the words will take care of themselves.”—Yours 


ys 


Yoventry. Bap Fist. 
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“ PRISONERS’ TELEGRAPHY.” 


To the Editor of Pearson’s re, 

Dear Smr,—Prisoners have other means of commu- 
nicating with one another besides that mentioned in 

our issue of the 17th instant as being in use among 
Hessian convicts. This said method is not confined to 
Russia, for I have known many_cases of prisoners 
making use of it in this sonnizy, [ 

The language of signs is often used by prisoners 
when they are at exercise. They have a ppular code 
of signals, and can communicate pretty freely with 
one another by its means. , 

Prisoners often communicate with one another while 
sefvice is going on in chapel. When a hymn is being 
sung it is quite easy for two prisoners who are next- 
door neighbours to shout to one another to the tune of 
the hymn. I knew a case once in which a prisoner 
was giving some information about a mutual friend in 
this way. He got so excited in his narrative that he 
did not notice when the end of the verse came, and 
went on shouting, with the result that ie let himself 
in for a severe punishment. ; 

One of the most curious methods of prison communi- 
cation I ever heard of was the following. It is well 
known that prisoners age allowed to receive a certain 
number of letters. A letter once came for a notorious 
criminal, enclosing a lock of hair wrapped in a piece 
of newspaper, and with it was the request that he 
should be allowed to have it, “in meno of his poor 
sister who had died since he was convicted.” 

The authorities, however, suspected that this inno- 
cent request might conceal something of more import- 
ance, and, after a considerable amount of puzzling, 
they found that every hair in the lock was of a different 
length, and that if they were all ranged with one end 
level with the top of the piece of paper, each hair 
pointed to a different letter ; and these letters, when 
read in the ordinary way, from left to right, formed a 
complete message. The death of the sister was, of 
course, all a fraud.—Yours truly, 


Chatham. Ex-WARDER. 
—_—f-__ 
THE TRAFFIC ON cae FRESHWATER 


To the Edttor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sir,—As a Canadian I was much interested 
in the reply to Question 222, which appeared in your 
last week’s issue. 

I question whether one person in a thousand in this 
country has any conception of the enormous magni- 
tude of the Canadian lakes. Mere figures, stating 
that they cover so many square miles, convey hardly 
any impression at all. 

‘o start for a voyage across one of the Jarger of 
these lakes is just the same thing as starting for an 
ocean trip. For days no land is in sight, and the 
storms which the wind rouses upon the miniature seas 
are often very severe. 

The commerce of these lakes is, in its magnitude, 
nothing short of marvellous. A great authority on 
such subjects, “ Bradstreet,” shows that the Detroit 
River, which runs from Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie, 
carried on its waters, during 234 days of last year, 
ten million tons of shipping more than the engries and 
clearances of every seaport in the United States, and 
three million tons more than the combined tonnage of 
London and Liverpool. e 

Besides these figures, one has to take into considera- 
tion the enormous traffic between Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the very heavy 
local traffic between places situated on cach lake. 

The amount of shipping built on the American 
lakes is itself sufficient to prove their commercial 
importance. Last year, fifty-six vessels were built, 
their combined value being more than a million and a 
half sterling. The larger of these ships were built of 
iron and steel after the latest and most approved 
patterns. 

I wish I had other facts by me, but these, I think, 
are sufficient to show your readers how great is the 
importance of our freakin seas.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W. CANADIAN. 

i 
IS LIVING CHEAPER IN ENGLAND THAN 
ABROAD 1 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—I remember that some little time ago 
you had something in your paper about the relative 
cost of living in different countrics, arriving at the 
conclusion that living was cheaper here than abroad. 
I have been going to write to you about this for some 
time, and hope it is not too late now. 

I can speak from practical experience on this subject, 
as my business largely consists in travelling on the 
Continent, so I know the cost of living in almost every 
country in Europe. 

_ Now it is a positive fact that when I am travelling 
in England my daily expenses are considerably greater 
than when I am travelling on the Continent, and I do 
not see how this state of affairs could arise if living 
were really cheaper here than abroad. — ‘Ihe hotel bills 
which | am in the habit of paying in London, exceed 
-those which I pay in Berlin, Paris, or Vienna by from 
twenty to thirty per_cent. Generally speaking, for 
luncheon in London I pay as much as for dinner 
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abroad, while my dinner here costs me as much as 
luncheon and dinner together cost me on the Continent. 

I have lived in apartments in London and in many 
of the principal cities of the Continent, and in their 
case I find that the same results are obtained. 

My experience of apartments in London is that 
what with the exorbitant prices which the landlady 
says local tradesmen charge her, and the ravages of 
the “cat,” I might just as well be putting up at a 
hotel so far as expense is concerned. 

I may have been particularly fortunate in my selec- 
tion of apartments abroad, but I have_certainly suc- 
ceeded in living in this style in Continental cities at 
prices which would make the average British bachelor 
stare with astonishment. 

As Iam a bachelor, I cannot, of course, speak with 
any certainty re. arding the comparative expendi- 
ture of families at home and abroad. My observations, 
however, lead me to believe that the difference is even 
more striking in their case than in that of the bachelor 
who fives at a hotel orin apartments. This is, perha 
very largely due to the more provident habits o 
people abroad. 

The German housewife, for instance, invariably does 
her marketing herself, and, not content with this, per- 
sonally superintends the kitchen ; so she is sure that 
she pays fair prices for her goods, that she gets the 
best obtainable, and, moreover, that she gets every- 
thing for which she is charged, besides assuring her- 
self that when the goods arrive home none of them 
are wasted. : 

In Germany ladies of good position do not think 
it beneath them to attend to these matters. The 
British lady who would scorn to ever spend five 
minutes in her kitéhen, and would no more bargain 
with a butcher than she would black his boots, 
naturally does not get such good value for her ex- 
penditure as the German lady in an equivalent posi- 
tion who looks after things for herself.— Yours truly, 


Lewisham. AN OUNCE OF PRACTICE. 
f= 


HOW THE MIND SUBDUES PAIN. 
To the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly. 

Dear Sir,—In the reply which is printed in your 
last issue regarding the sensitiveness to pain with dif- 
ferent people, some interesting instances of the dis- 
regard felt by savages of pers are given, and it is 
stated that different people differ greatly in their 
sensitiveness. 

But there is another point to be considered which 
the writer of the reply does not seem to have dealt 
with, and that is the fact that, under varying circum- 
stances, the same individuals differ greatly in their 
sensitiveness to pain. In these cases the apathy dis- 
played is produced by the effect of the mind upon the 


y. ° 

For instance, the celebrated preacher Robert Hall 
suffered most torturing pain during the latter years of 
his life. After his death it was ascertained that this 
pain had been caused by a large calculus in the kidney, 
which had projecting points, and which, therefore, as 
a medical man or anyone who has studied anatomy 
will know, must have inflicted upon him the most 
excruciating agony. So great was the pain he endured, 
that to alleviate it he was in the habit of taking some 
of ig largest doses of opium that were ever adminis- 
tered. 

From the moment he commenced his sermon, how- 
ever, he seemed totally oblivious of the agony which 
he had been suttering a few seconds before. He often 
told his friends that during the discourse he felt no 
pee whatever, and this in spite of the fact that after 
1ig sermon was over he had frequently been known 
to rush to the vestry in such uncontrollable agony 
et he could only find relief by rolling about on the 

oor. 

The cause of his tortures must have still continued 
to exist while he was preaching, but his mind was so 
thoroughly fixed upon his sermon that it refused to 
recognise the existence of any sensation which might 
have attracted it from the subject upon which it was 
concentrated. 

I remember, too, hearing of the case of a well-known 
lecturer who, during one of his lectures, got so excited 
that he gesticulated very forcibly, knocking the little 
finger of his right hand against the desk so hard that 
it was broken. Yet he felt no pain whatever, and was 
not aware of the accident until he noticed, just as he 
finished his lecture, that his finger was swollen and 
bleeding. He then began to feel acute pain. 

As the passage in which he gesticulated occurred 
quite ten minutes before the conclusion of the lecture, 
and he had scarcely moved,his hands after it, his mind 
must, during all this time, have been so engrossed with 
the subject on which he was lecturing that it could 
not recognise the pain which the injury he had inflicted 
upon his finger would have otherwise caused him to 
feel.—Yours sincerely, 


Shaftesbury. R. W. 

For all letters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a coliain or about 5d. « line. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must please 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with opinions 
advanced on this page. They are those of the sriters 
of the letters ; we merely cxercise suvervision over the general 
nature of the correspondence. 
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Bring Pape i th: Dagls 


“Tr you will call on Thursday, at three, Professor 
Stuart, the Managing Director of Tag Srar, will be 
here, and will be glad to give you any information 
you want.” 

Ties ran the reply to my note, suggesting that I 
should be allowed to include The Stak in this series. 
On Thursday at:three, I was in Stonecutter Street, bu 
Professor Stuart was very busily engaged, and handed 
me over to two members of the stafi—Messrs. Donald 
and Parke, the latter of whom holds the position of 
sub-editor, and has been with THe Stak ever since it 
was established. Mr. Donald transferred his services 
from Tae Patt Mat. Gazette to THs Stak at the 
beginning of last year. 


HE STAR was, as everybody knows, founded by Mr. 


T. P. O'Connor, who edited: and managed it until the 
split in the camp which last’ summer led to his retire- 
ment. 3 ifn started, owing to the fact pa there 
was no halfpenny-- ‘evening paper professing 
Radical and Home Rule principles, and leapt into 
popularity with a suddenness that simply paralysed 
those connected with it. 

Mr. O'Connor obtained the promise of £60,000, but 
he brent the paper out when half that amount was 
available. A sale of 80,000 copies was expected, 50 
chase ae carts, and general plant were provided 
be hie ly. Of the first number, 142,000 copies were 
sold. is, though beyond the anticipations of the 
staff, was not thought so very surprising, as there is 
usually a great demand for first numbers, especially 
when their advent has been so well heralded as was 
that of Taz Star. So they waited patiently for the 
drop in the circulation that was thought to be inevit- 
able. And they are waiting still, for, incredible though 
the statement may seem, the-sale of the paper has 
never fallen below the figure at which it started. 

In all probability Taz Star would have prospered 
more if the demand had followed newspaper tradi- 
tions more closely, for as it turned out the success was 
too great. There was no. opportunity to lay down 
the fresh plant and make. the different arrangements 
which a sale, nearly twice as large as had been anti- 


a required. oe 

; he three Marinoni machines which were provided in 
the first place have been supplemented by two of Hoe's 
latest ; ‘another engine, considerably bigger than the 
old original, has been put in, and altogether the addi- 
tional machinery occupies more space than the plant 
which was at one time thought capable of meeting the 
utmost demand mays to arise. The circulation 
remained in the neighbourhood of 150,000 for a long 
time, but it-has now risen to nearly 200,000, and on 
special occasions a much higher figure than this is 
reached. For instance, on Lord Mayor's Day, 1889, 
when one of the ghastly series of Whitechapel murders 
was committed, 362,000 copies were sold. The day 
of Mrs. Pearcey’s execution 336,000 copies were turned 
out by THz STaR machines, and 300,000 has been ex- 
ceeded on several other occasions. 

The Jargest issue of Tug Star ever produced was 
the last Double Christmas Number, of which 226,000 
copies were sold. At first blush this seems a smaller 
issue than those mentioned above, but one must 
remember that it was equivalent to 452,000 ordinary 
Stars. A hundred:and ninety-three and a half miles 
of paper were used for this number. toe 

4 noteworthy feature of THE Stak circulation is the 

large proportion that goes into the country. Twenty 
thousand copies of the “ Second Edition.” leave London, 
and one-third of this quantity is for places at least a 
hundred miles distafit from the metropolis. A thousand 
copies of the “ Extra Special Edition” are dispatched 
to Glasgow and saad ir where they are on sale the 
next morning. No doubt this is a procedure which 
could be considerably extended but for the almost un- 
conquerable antipathy of the newsagents to display an 
evening paper for sale on the day after that for which 
it is dated. Altogether fifty thousand copies of THE 
Srak are sold outside London. The country sale is 
particular] ie in Birmingham—no doubt because 
‘The Mighty other of Shams” does not boast a 
Radical evening paper. Liverpool is another place 
where the demand for THE Star is very considerable— 
a fact which is sufficiently explained by Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor's representation of one of its divisions in 
Parliament. aha 

I may as well here say something about the founder 
of THe Srar. He contributed £2,000 of the original 
capital ; the arrangement by which he agreed to with- 
draw stipulated that this should be repaid him with 
interest, and that he should receive a urther sum of 
£15,000 on consideration of his giving an undertaking 
that he would not start another evening paper in 
London within three years. 

His mast implacable enemy 
these) cannot deny that Mr. 
vellously able journalist. He man I 
Star with an individuality, altogether apart from its 
pout opinions, which was unique. “ Mainly about 

eople” was anentirely novel departure in daily journal- 


and he has his share of 
-P. O’Cennor is a mar- 
ed to stamp THE 
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ism, and, Glthoqugh plent et folk affeetitod love the de- 
Ww 


peared wre see : eg polities and news — 
sp paragraphs of pe gossip, exten 
is A feature has been imitated is sufficient proof 


of its vole aut popularity. fg ae is to-day monies 
a w! oes not, in some form or another, pu 
Tide exttor of the kind’ Mr. O'Connor's eonception of 


“Mainly about People” was that it should be vigidly. 


impartial and not scandalous, and I think it 
admitted that this ideal has been carried. out very 
faithfully. ; 

The Parliamentary news, which used to appear 
under the heading “From the Floor of the House,” 
was originally Mr. O'Connor's work. He wrote a fist 
hich can only be characterised as vile ; in fact, the 
compositors had such difficulty in deciphering it that 
he acquired the art of sy pewetelig, in order that the 
issue of Tae Stak might not be delayed by their in- 
ability to tackle his hieroglyphics. 

He became very proficient upon the typewriter, and 
used to rattle off his leader at an extraordinary : 
How he managed to keep his mind upon the subject 
with which he was ing while the keys rattled 
away will probably be a mystery to most of my 

ers. He is said to have been very hard upon the 
instrument. When some more than usually atrocious 
deed of Mr. Balfour’s was the theme of his leader, the 
keys were ope with a force that’ momentarily 
threatened to disunite them, even more complerely 
than he was disunited from the object -of 
vective. 


Professor Stuart is the political director of THE 


Srap as well as the managing director of the company 
which owns it, and the business management is in the 
hands of Mr. Wilson. The permanent staff of THE 


Star at one time included natives of England, Scot- 


land, Ireland, America, and France. ‘The Frenchman 
was a reporter, and a very good one too. 

No Londoner will be surprised to learn that THE 
Star keeps thirty or forty carts running about with 
papers. 
expenses, for the 
of somewhere & 


are hired from a contractor at a cost 
ut £2 a week per cart. Then the 
wages of the men and boys have to be paid as well. 
The men receive a salary and a commission upon the 
sales which they effect, and a smart man with.a good 
round can earn quite a considerable sum in the 
course of a week. Naturally the rounds vary a great 
deal, and the smartest men get the best ones. So there 
is a considerable difference in the amounts which they 
earn. 

Recently the experiment of ornamenting each Star 
cart as night comes on with an electric lamp on the top 
of a short pole has been tried, the current emanating 
from a small battery under the driver's seat. But this 
innovation has not proved altogether successful. The 
street arab is too fond of using the little lamps to test 
the accuracy of his aim with a stone, a potato, a snow- 
ball, or any other missile that comes handy, and the 
number of broken ones proves beyond dispute that his 
marksmanship is not aniss. 

Though Lord Elcho was a bit wide of the mark when 
he said in the House of Commons “Tue Stak is not 
read for its politics, but for its sporting news,” it is an 
undeniable fact that the paper has a very large clten- 
téle among men who find in Captain Coe's “Sporti 
Chat” the principalinducement for the expenditure o 
their halfpenny. The nom de plume “Captain Coe,” 
conceals the identity of Mr. E. C. Mitchell. 

“Tatler’s” notes, headed “ Books and Bookmen,” are 
deservedly popular. “ Spectator” is Mr. A. B. Walkley, 
whose services have been secured recently for THE 
Speaker. The “ Musical Gossip” is, alas, no longer to 
be found in THE Stak, for Mr. Bernard Shaw, who used 
to write it, has joined the staff of Taz WorkLp, with an 
agreement that he is not to contribute to any other 
London paper. Tae Star has not, so far, succeeded 
in hitting upon anyone who can continue to make this 
column so attractive as in the days when Mr. Shaw 
was responsible for it. 

Tue SraB claims to have been the first English 

per to make a feature of labour news. Its weekly 
fatane column deals with the latest phase of the ques- 
tion which all thinking people agree is the most impor- 
tant one of the day ; and when any big labour dispute 
is on, several columns may be devoted to it. The 
column called “Mems. about {Mammon” began by 
adopting the réle of the poor man’s financial adviser, 
but has developed to such an extent that the services 
of three writers are regularly employed at the City 
office. 

Tue Star has been responsible for another in- 
novation in the production of a daily paper, in 
the shape of political cartoons. When some event of 
special importance is agitating the political world, its 
pages are varied by the appearance of a cartoon from 
the pen of Mr. Carruthers Gould, The “blocks” from 
which these and other illustrations in the paper are 

rinted, have their origin in the office. The “zinco” 

epartment of Tae Stak is quitea large one, and in 
addition to supplyi ded 
has standing orders from several provincial newspapers 
for duplicates of them. 

“Mainly about People” is the work of many pens. 
On the average, it may be taken that every issue of 
Tae Star has been written by at least fifty different 
people, An issue and a is set in type every 


is in- 


These represent a very large item in the. 


the blocks needed by the paper, 
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The “ Second Edition ” of Tax Staz appears n 
am. It seeins absurd that a % 
should be published at this hour, but Ts’ Sraz’ 
assert that they are not toe SS " 
but were into it b action of' other’ 
which, by publishing ys ee = stall - a 
When ry ee event occurs ais ip the morn- 
ing an “Karly Express Edition” is brought out to give 
Londoners an account of it on their way to 
The execution of Mrs. Pearcey was the last 
on which Tue Stak published an “ Early 


Are you wondering why I have said about 
the “First Edition”? For the good and suffi rea- 
son that it does not exist in the case of Tue Sak, or 
of any otber London evening paper. An inn t 


Stak to omit a “Third Edition” ther. The 
“Second” is followed by the “Fourth,” then comes 

ial,” and last of all the 
ial,” which is out at 5.30, and which has 


the gba sale of any. 

Mr. Parke owna to being the genius who devises the 
miraculous headlines which are a of Tue 
Star. When I asked him whether ’ 


time to dally over them, or any ther portion 


they are getting the very latest > altage uces THE 


outside. 


Mr. Parke has had some fanny experiences in this 
way: most of them with people who, if not were 
undoubtedly queer in the upper storey. A ly 
sane working-man, however, came in with perhaps the 
most curious complaint of any. When he had seated 
himself, he produced a carefully wrapped-up parcel, 
which he proceeded to undo with much deliberation. 
Producing the article, he presented it to Mr. Parke’s 
inspection, saying, : : 

‘“Ere’s a mutton-chop wot ’Arris, as calls ‘isself the 
workin’-man’s friend sold me for fourpence. Now. 
mister, do yer cal that fair dealin’? I ain't ’ardly ad 
a couple o’ bites off it.” j 

In all sincerity he thought that the subject was a fit 
and prover one for an exposure in Star, and was 
much hurt when Mr. Parke said that he hardly saw 
his way to asking “’Arris” for a public explanation. 

A rainy day will decrease the sale of Toe Star by 
from twenty to thirty thousand copies ; and when the 
‘streets-are slippery, 0 that the carts cannot get about 
fast, the loss is as great. 

In common with most other papers, THe STaR 
fluctuates in circulation according to season. The 
season which affects it is not, however, one of the four 
with which we are familiar, but one which recars all 
through the year—to wit, the racing season. A big 
race will send up the sale of the later editions by many 


thousands. THE Star prides itself upon being able 
to turn out a “ Racing Special” more ily than 
r the tele- 


any paper in London. Half a mintte a 
graph wire has acquainted the sub-editor with the 
names of the three leading horses, Pe ee in which the 
are printed appear in the street. This magical result 
is obtained by the help of a process which is the patent 
of & Wolverhampton man, and the London use of which 
has been purchased by THE STAR. 

Tue Star has quite a considerable sale among Con- 
servatives, who, though they hate its politics, like to 
read the special features. It is alleged, too, that some 
peppery Tories buy the Home Rule paper simply to 
afford themselves an excuse for getting into a temper. 
A choleric gentleman was once seen to purchase a 
copy from the stall at the foot of Ludgate Hill, and, 
after reading the leader, tear the olfendituy sheet into 
eon fragments and furiously stamp them into the 
mud. ; 

The three biggest “booms” Taz Starever had were 
the Dock strike, the County Council election, and the 
series of articles in which it showed up the actions of 
the London vestries, ending with the defunct Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The staff pride themselve 
particularly upon the fact that the paper came out 
this crusade without a single libel action, : 


This series has already comprised—No. '1: Trr-Brrs. 
No. 9-Tna ExcHANGE AND M T. No.3, Tar Wan 
Cry.':: * sd dame 
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HOW A FRENCH AUTHOR TOR- 
MENTS HIS PRINTERS. 


He writes all his literary manuscript himself. Out 
of it the printers com what he calls “ placards, 
large pages with four gigantic columns of text. These 
are sent to the refully revised and free from 
begins to correct. He fills the 


the text, thin th 
entwining like a lasso a 


are 
three words, and even haJf-columns are ruthlessly con- 
signed at once to the compositor’s type case. 

t must be a bitter to bi up the carefully 
set columns again, but there is no help for it. The 
extra fees ed elsewhere to authors for corrections 
are not known in this case. Nobody complains; 
author and publisher rival each other in a common 
endeavour perfection. . 

In the newspaper feutlleton the publisher sees his 
work a step nearer the book form. But the process of 
alteration is still unfinished, nnd Zola is not the man 
to watch this process with his hands in his pockets. 
‘He now perceives in his work a thousand things which 
escaped tit before, and he ins anew to correct, 
more industeibusly and more relentlessly than before. 
He makes ravages on the text, touching up the periods, 
reconstructing whole pages, and sprinkling column 
after column with new improvements, “The feuslle- 
ton is for me only a first draft,” he once said. 

At last comes the day on which the publisher, Char- 
pentier, receives the last corrected sheet ; the new 
work is ready ; Zola will never more withdraw any- 
thing from it, and he can now rest. 

As a matter of fact, Zola does not rest, for we are 
told that he sits down at once to sketch out a fresh 
book directly the one last revised has left his hands. 

What a pity that work on which all this labour and 
care has expended should be spoilt for all decent- 
minded folk, by the nastiness with which Zola seems 
to delight to strew his pages. 


————————EEE 
CURIOUS CLAIMS. 


Some or THE PECULIAR SUITS BROUGHT AGAINST 
WAY COMPANIES. 

“T wave been for twenty years counsel for one of 
vur great railways, defending suits for damages 
resulting or alleged to have resulted from some fault of 
the company or its employés,” said s well-known 
lawyer, who lives in the same suburb as myself, thé 
other day. We were tavelling up to town together, 
and the conversation had turned upon a claim whicha 
inutual friend was making upon the railway company 
for injuries he had received in a slight collision. 

“TI have had to contest some most ridiculous and 
novel claims ; but no matter how ridiculous the claim 
I have never yet known a jury composed chiefly of 
farmers, as juries in agricultural districts generally are, 
fail to render a verdict against the railway. 

“T remember a case for instance, where the farmer's 
wife was the plaintiff. Her husband was killed by the 
train, and the company paid .the widow the usual 
amount of damages, £1,000. It seems that the farmer 
had a cow which was a valuable one. The butter made 
from this cow he had contracted to deliver for one 
year to a grocer in the neighbouring town for £20. 
The cow was eccentric, and would permit no one to 
milk her but the farmer. 

“Hisdeath, therefore, left the widow in a predicament. 
The cow had to be milked or sold for beef, and the 
widow did not want to sacrifice so valuable a beast in 
that way. All friendly overtures toinduce the cow to 
let herself be milked failing in their object, she was 
secured with ropes and enforced milking was attempted. 
The animal in her struggles to prevent what she doubt- 
less considered an ‘outrage, injured herself so badly 
that she had to be killed. 

“The widow thought the matter over, and became 
convinced that the sail way company had made itself 

ible for the death of the valuable cow by having 
tilled the only person who could handle her, and that 


it was also for the £20 the cow would have 
t in by the sale of her butter that year. The 
woman found a lawyer who agreed with her, 
and was brought against the eompany to recover 
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ae gy Rage? od cow ap apes payge’l 
produced. jury was n which 
the agricultaral idea predominated, and the widow got 
a verdict for £40 


and costs. 

“In the same locality a well-to-do young farmer was 
engaged to marry the daughter of a doctor in a ap 
bou town. ere had been some objection on 
R t of the girl’s father to the marriage, but that had 

overcome by the young man agreeing to settle 
£200 on the girl when she became his wife. On the 
day before he was to be married he was so badly hurt 
in a collision that he died next day. The young 
man’s -only relative was his mother, and the railway 
settled with her for her son’s death. But the father 
of the girl he was to =e married brought = 
suit, in name, inst the company to recover 
£200, on the thas, "by Rensina the death of his 

ter’s husband, it had prevented the 
sett t of that sum on the girl. i 
tried before a jury necessarily mainl 
farmers, and they promptly return 
sat mop It i penile neccesary y, bs 

ir judgment was subsequently reversed. 

“A similar case was that of a farmer who had 
neglected to renew the policy of insurance on his 
house. He started for town one afternoon, for the 
purpose of renewing the insurance. At a crossing on 
the way a train had been detained, and the road was 
blocked, so it was impossible for carriages to cross. 
The farmer waited for two hours in the road, and there 
still being no thoroughfare, he returned home, intend- 
ing to transact his business next day. 

That night, as fate would have it, his house caught 
fire, and was destroyed with all its contents, the entire 
loss being placed by the farmer at £1,600, which, I 
have every reason to believe, was not exaggerated. 
The farmer sued the company to recover that amount, 
basing his claim on the fact that he was prevented 
from renewing his policy of insurance on the property 
by the accident on the railway which barred his way to 
town, whither he was going for the express purpose of 
re-insuring. The jury found no difficulty whatever in 
being of the same mind with the farmer, and gave 
him a judgment of £1,600, with costs. We had to try 
that case three times, and finally settled it. I could 
tell you plenty more cases of the kind ; but here we 
are at Waterloo. Good morning.” 


——— ea 
A FORTUNE IN A JAM POT. 


Ir often happens that the issue of great suits at law 


case was 
composed of 
a verdict for 
to say, however, 


depends upon a single document which it is very diffi- 
cult to produce. at was the weak point in a case 
which Messrs. Sharpe & 


Floyd were managing for 
Mr. Morpeth. A certain deed’ was alsolutely essential 
to success, and it was not to be found for love or 
money. An advertisement had been inserted in al] the 
leading papers for months, offering a reward of £300 
for the valuable parchment, but no word had come in 
response. 
he lawyers felt confident that it could not be in 
existence ; an offer of £300.must have brought it to 
Heh, they argued, if anyone had it in possession. But 
orpeth insisted on believing that it could be found. 
So he instructed Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd to increase 
the sum to £500, and to go on advertising, and 
accordingly Tom Halliday, a clerk in the office, was 
despatched to the advertising agency with orders to 
contract for the necessary space in all the dailies for 
a fortnight. 

Tom had a sweetheart, naturally enough, and they 
were going to be married as soon as they could con- 
trive to buy furniture for a couple of rooms. 

It was his habit of a Saturday to take a stroll with 
her, and accompany her home to tea ; and as it was on 
a Saturday that he made his trip to the advertising 
agency, of course he told her all about it, and they 
amused themselves by discussing what they would do 
with the reward, su posing they should chance to 
find the missing deed. They were talking in this 
ridiculous strain when they reached the girl’s home. 
The table was spread, and among the dainties of the 
occasion was a pot of home-made raspberry jam, 
brought out especially in honour of his visit, Tom was 
informed. 

He had hardly taken the first mouthful, however, 
when he turned suddenly pale, his lower jaw dropped, 
and he stood gazing fixedly at the jam-pot like one 
spellbound. 

The girl fancied he must be ill ; the mother wondered 
if he had come upon a blackbeetle. 

“Tt’s mien Tom managed to gasp after a time; 
“Tl be all right directly. 1t’s—it’s—the £500.” 

hen he had recovered from his bewilderment he 
tegan to compare the names of the parties to the 
missing deed, as mentioned in the advertisement, with 
the piece of parchment which had covered that jam- 
ot, and which lay upside down upon the table before 
im. There they were, the very same. He had cer- 
sanly found the missing deed, or at least a fragment 
of i 

“And now, if we can trace the rest,” he exclai 
“our fortune’s made |” i cs 

The mother threw open har cupboard, and there 
were two dozen jam-pots, lacking one, each with a 
piece of the parchment tied over it for a cover. 

It was an anxious moment. The pots were quickly 
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the bits fitted er, and 
tty tastdoeles eat sols pare ae eS 
line was wanting. A few of the “and w ” and 
“provided alsos” were a trifle sticky, butnot the 
smallest part had been destroyed. 

_ Tom did not stop to finish his tea. He put the pre- 
cious jam-pot covers into his pocket and ran at the to; 
of his s to Messrs. & Floyd. presi | 
— him at once that he had secured the -lost 


_ They recalled the fact that they had onee had offices 
in the quarter where the mother of Tom’s sweetheart 
lived, and that on moving away they had swept a 
good od useless papers into a corner, and left 
there, and this deed must somehow have been 


use @ nice-fingered o! 
hment for her jam-pots 
almost 


wn could made, all 
lady had cut covers out of 
in such a happy way. This remarkable an 
incredible story is absolutely true. 


———————g = ——___ 


It is said that a bee can draw forty times the weight 
of its own body ; and after you have seen a bee lift a 
fifteen-stone man off his feet, you will believe it. © 


—— 


A uiTrLe girl at Blackpool, seeing the willow 
phaetons for the first time, exclaimed : 
“Why, mamma, everybody rides out in their clothes 
baskets here.” 
—_—_-f2—___ 


Repressep Curiosiry.—The Trappists are, as most 
people know, poe a whom the eerie of per- 
petual silence is pl - The stories that sift through 
to the outside world, with more or less romantic detail, 
concerning the individual monks of La Trappe are 
many. There is one told of a brother at Gethsemane 
which is old, but full of dramatic suggestion. He was 
a soldier of Napoleon, so it was suid, and after the 
Emperor's first abdication, took the cow] of the “Brown 
Brothers,” and ultimately came to Gethsemane. Forty 

ears he lived in silence, hearing nothing of the world’s 

istory, and with one item of curiosity left unquenched. 
When he came to die, and was lifted from his hard 
couch and laid upon the harder floor, strewn with 
straw, where all followers of the order must meet ex- 
tremes, the abbot, as is customary, told him he was at 
liberty to ask any question he desired. 

“What becanie of the aang 1” the old man dsked, 

romptly ; and then for the tirst time learned Na 
leon’s fate, long years after that restless clay had 
come dust. 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
recognised. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper 
may decide to be the Next-of-kin of any person who is 
killed in an accident occurring within the United Kingdom 
toa Railway Train in which he or she may be travelling. 
This payment will be made subject to the conditions and 
regulations mentioned below. 

Either a complete copy of the current number of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or the page of such copy containing 
this notice, must be upon the person of the deceased at the 
time of the accident. The blank line at the foot of this 
notice must contain the usual signature of the deceased, 
woritten etther in ink or pencil. Death must occur within 
twenty-four hours of the accident, and application for pay- 
ment of the Insurance Money must be made to the Pro- 
prietors of this Paper within seven days ofits occurrence. 
This offer is not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 
Five hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 
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ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrt»., 

Mansion House Buildings, London, E. C., 
and a further sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 

This paper ts on sale at all Newsagents and Book« 
stalls on Tuesday of each week, and a copy confers the 
benefits of this insurance system until midnight on the 
Tuesday following the date of publication. This offer 
ts not confined to one claim, but will hold good for any 
number of individual cases. Not more than £1,000 
will be paid on account of any one death. 


Signature sss paeaezatccestacceretsesaetacstancarorears is 


Wrsk enpixd 
Janvaky 81, 1691. 


FACTS. 


Garcutna, the Czar’s home, contains 700 rooms. 

Firry-ong per cent. of the foreigners in England 
live in London. 

Tne annual death-rate of children from violence and 
neglect in England is over 10,000. 


‘Tne Louvre drapery -establishment in Paris is 
thought to be the t aay shop in the world. 
It has been sold to a company for £960,000. 

In Ascension Island there are crabs which climb up 
to the top of the Green Mountains, and the 
ones 8 the young rabbits from their holes and 
devour them. 

At Brighton, within the present century, ® plot of 
Eraune ee cnet te a beicacpeet “ few, upon con- 
ilition of shavin e r ife. These 
terms were declined: The land soon became of 
mense value. 

Tur Dutch have a delightfully original way of 
collecting their taxes. i doe notice has Teen 
given, the money is not sent, the authorities 
one or two hungry militiamen in the house, to be 
lodged and maintained at the expense of the defaulter 
until the amount of the tax is paid. 


Ir is a custom on the borderland of Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire to present a baby on the occasion of its first 
visit to your house with a match, an egg, and a piece 
of money. The match signifies fire, the egg plenty, 
and the coin wealth. So that you express i this 
means the hope that the child may never want for 
these necessaries throughoat life. 


Ina ee at Dulwich an enormous eel has been 
killed. e water was entirely covered with ice, and, 
a hole being made, the eel came to the surface. It 
nppeared to Le in a comatose condition, and was taken 
out without much difficulty. It measured three feet 
nine inches in length, was eleven inches round the 
thickest part, and weighed nine pounds, 


A FRENCH statistician alleges that within the French 
capital twice as many crimes are committed by per- 
sons between the 5 of 15 and 20 as between the 
ages of 20and 40. Ina single year the crimes com- 
mitted by minors included 30 cases of murder, 39 of 

icide, 2 of poisoning, 44 of 
infanticide, 4,212 of blows oe, physical injuries, 


doings. 

Tue severity of the pangs of hunger among birds, 
lroushe about by the recent severe weather, has had a 
forcible illustration at Horsington, Somerset. It was 
noticed that one of a herd of cows had a hole in its 
back, near the root of the tail, deep enough to receive 
a large-size hen’s “gs. It was is found that 
other cows in the herd had also wounds on the back, 
which could not be accounted for, and it was subse- 
quently pare gee bag a was 5 ae 
magpies, which, driven unger, reso’ r- 
a hed from the patteialas N 

Wuen a Maw 18 Sreoncest.—According to the 
recent experiments of Dr. Buch with the dynamometer, 
a wan is precisely at his weakest when he turns out of 

- Our muscular force is greatly increased by 
breakfast, but it attains to its highest point after the 
mid-day meal. It then sinks for a few hours, rises 
again towards evening, but steadily declines from 
night to morning. The chief foes of muscular force, 
according to Dr. Buch, are overwork and idleness. 
Many of the great workers of the world, though not 
all, have been early risers. But early rising, mocordins 
to Buch’s doctrine, ought always to be supplemen 
by early breakfasting. 

A Dwarr Prorte In Evrope.—Professor Marapta 
has made a remarkable anthropological discovery in 
the valley of Ribas, in the Eastern Pyrenees. In that 
district he found numerous groups of persons who 
were named by the other i bitants “Nanos” (the 
Dwarfs), and who never attained to a greater height 
than four feet. They are well built in body, have 
exceedingly small hands and feet, and are broad in the 
hips and shoulders. All have red hair. Their cheek- 
hones are prominent ; their chins are square and large. 
Their eyes have the slanting tendency of the Chinese. 
‘The men are beardiess, oF ie! have at the most only a 
few soft hairs on the chin. TI 
pale and loose ; it looks as if it had no muscle beneath 
it. The men and women are 80 like eacheother that 
only their dress betrays their sex. Many of them have 
swollen necks, goitre-like, but this is possibly to be 
attributed to the water. The Nanos are constantly 
objects of the taunt and ridicule of the other in- 
habitants of the epee They live as a separate 

le, marrying only amongst the 
ao a Veuve Their Fitelligence is very low. 
They have no schooling, no means of bettering their 
existence ; no one troubles himself about them, and 
they lead a miserable existence. “ Many of them whom 
I questioned,” says Professor Marapta, * could not even 
tell me where they lived. They had no conception of 


arithmetic. They are amiable in their manners, and 
aeomed quite willi 


to learn some’ i 
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Neusxy three new novels are published every day. 
Women are not permitted to be photographed in 


Acoorpine to the insanity returns, 16 cases in 1,000 
are caused by love affairs. 


papers alone. 
A Suetzs Mareiace Ceremony.—The marriagé 


led tribe with great solemnity, and 
seated side by side. A betel-nut is then cut in two by 
the medicine woman of the tribe, and one het is iven 


begin to chew the nut, and then the old after 
some sort of incantation, knocks their heads together, 


perty of the : 
place to keep up, but for all that it pays its way ex- 
cellently, and Beings $0 the Society a very some 

ides. salaries paid to its officials last 
year were £5,500; provisions for the animals cost 
£3,600 ; and general managers expenses amounted to 
£3,200—total £12,300, Butas 700,000 visitors were at- 
tracted to it, and paid at the gates £15,300, there was 
thus a clear profit for the year of £3,000. 


Varieties oF OrrictaL SEALING Wax.—The dif- 
ferent importaut State documents are sealed with 


| different varieties of wax, according to the office from 


which they emanate. For instance, the wax used for 
Beal of England is whitish in colour, and is 
pom ponnded of oils and balsams from a recipe kept in 
the Lord Chancellor’s office. The wax of the Great 
Seal and Privy Seal of Scotland, manufactured by 
an Edinburgh firm, is a compound of resin and bees - 
wax, coloured with vermillion, which is a bright red 
sulphide of mercury. The Exchequer Seal is made of 
green wax, and is considerably softer than ordinary 
sealing wax. 
Lonnon Evoncatep.—Half a million houses, having 
of five yards each, would form an 
unbroken line of buildings which would be just upon 


Mediterranean. 

Sreaw SHoes For Horses.—Straw is put to strange 
uses in Japan. Most of the horses are shod with 
straw. Even the clumsiest of cart-horses wear straw 
shoes. In their cases the shoes are tied round the 
ankles with straw rope, and are made of the ordi- 
nary rice straw, braided so that they form a sole 
for the foot about half an inch thick. These soles cost 
about a halfpenny per pair, and when they are worn 
out they are thrown away. Every cart has a stock of 
fresh new shoes tied to the horse or to the front of 
the cart, and in Japan it was formerly the custom to 
measure distance largely by the number of horseshoes 
it took to make the distance. So many horseshoes 
made a day's journey, and the average shoe lasted for 
about eight miles of travel. 


Asout Axprew Lano.—Andrew Lang is one of the 
most prolific writers of the day. Besides giving up 
four hours every day to pare literature, he writes six 
articles a week for the Darty News, two articles and 
two book reviews for the SaTURDAY Revirw, two 
humorous sketches for the Sr. James's GAZETTE, and 
contributes regularly to the ILLUSTRATED LonpDon 
News. He also finds time to “edit” all Rider Hag- 

rd’s novels in manuscript. The “ leaders” for the 
Bary News are written in the afternoon, and his 
other work is all done between the hours of ten and 
one inthe morning. He writes with oxtfaordinary 
rapidity, and never opens a book of reference, not 
even & classical dictionary. He writes a peculiar, but 
by no means an illegible, hand. According to a corre- 
spondent, he makes £3,000 a year by his newspaper 
writings, apart altogether from his books. 


AN INTERESTING JUBILER.—The jubilee celebration 
of a wonderful record, and_an event interesting to 
teetotallers, has been held. In 1840 8 young teetotal 
Quaker, Mr. Robert Warner, of London, wanted to 
insure his life. He applied to an assurance office, 
which proposed to charge him ten per cent. extra on 
account of his teetotalism. Mr. Warner resented is 
believing that teetotalism tended to longevity, 
with others established “ The United Kingdom Tem- 

rance an neral Provident” Life office. Mr. 
Wy eter took out policy No. 1 on January 14th, 1841. 
He is chairman of the company to-day. His policy 
has not become a claim. The otfice has since issu 
over 96,000 policies, and has an accumulated capital of 
over £4,900,000. Mr. Warner deserves congratulation 
on having the courage of his convictions, and havin 
lived to witness the jubilee year of the successful life 
office he founded. 


Lamp is 300 times as valuable now as it was 200 


Tue lowest price charged for by a company 
dee rete Prius 1e.'od. per 1,000 cubic fect, ot 
Plymouth, whiclt enabled the company, under the 
f gigeler ig Nog Regs ey the dividend of 
1 cent. The hig price was 76. 6d, 
at Walton-on-the-Naze. 
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Lonpow is deeply interested in the 
the ing Sea difficulty. The fur trade, it i 
gives employment to 8,000 or 1 i 
metropolis, and the bulk of the sealskins come 
Behring Straits. But the supply of late has 
falling off, and Laie ream fifty to 
cent. during the three years. 

Sreance ATTACHMENTS OF —A year ago 
the old sexton of a certain parish had a cat, which, on 
one occasion, caught a mouse and i 
kitten ; the kitten, instead of hears aegrd to Pies A 
the mouse, made friends with it, and three 
lived together in the most amicable manoer. A great 
aiiped! alte ted pg oy gator of get 
unusual a a al 
sed generally to run’ underneath the 
for protection. 

A New Inpoor Game.—People who want 
way to an hour in the evening, will find 

ame called Dick TURPIN’s Rip’ 

e game is for two players, one 
Turpin on his course, while the other mancuvres 
soldiers, whose duty it is to intercept the bold rider 
they can. The board is covered with “roads” along 
which the highwayman and the soldiers may move, 
under various regulations. If the soldiers —_ 
surround Dick so closely that he cannot proceed, he is 
captured, and the To is theirs. If, on the other hand, 
he eludes them and reaches York, the victory rests with 
him. The game can be obtained at the 
a shilling. f 

A Remargaste CanaL—The most remarkable 
canal in the world is the one between Worsley and St. 
north of England: It is sixteen miles 

to end. In Lanca- 
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shire the coal mines are very extentive, the 
country being undermined. years -the 
managers of the Duke of Bridgewater's estates t 


by transporting the coal un- 

derground instead of on the su ; therefore the 
canal cted mines connected and 
are 


How Rep Inpians Caton Eacies.—Among Indians 
the most highly-prized article of adornment is eagle 
feathers. ey not only use them for making head- 
dreases and ornamenting their blankets, but use them 
as money in the purchase of fire-water, tobacco, and 
other necessaries of Indian life. Among the Black- 
feet the mode of catdhing them is interesting. After 
holding their eagle dance the “braves * repair to the 
mountains, where each digs a pit and covers it lightly 
with reeds and A piece of tough buffalo meat 
done up in a wolf skin is laid on the pe After the 
sun is risen the hag swoops down, ali 
wolf skin, which he begins to tear. 
. cones sled a the Pip, reeches out . — 
the bi y its legs and drags i into the pit, where 
crushes ae esr Bye his = The retu : 
successful party is the occasion of great rejoicing, an 
the plumage of the bird of liberty graces ios tor An 
of a greasy Indian buck. 


Orentne A SAFE wirH a FINGER-NatL.—An extra- 
ordinary account is given of how a safe was opened by 
a robber who had at his dis no instrument of 
any kind, but operated merely with his finger-nail. 
'The person who accomplished the feat revealed his 
intention of robbing the iron safe in s hotel to 
another young man, who happened to be the cousin 
of the hotel proprietor—a fact he was unacq i 
with. As a matter of course, the pro! scheme 
to rob -was revealed to the owner of’ the hotel, and 
a little before midnight, when it was to be put into 
execution, a couple of detectives were admitted to the 
prenrises and concealed behind the office counter. A 
short time afterwards the robber entered the office 
gently, without either tools or explosives where 
wjth to open the massive iron receptacle, the com 
bination of which it was evident he did rot know. 
He however, resorted to an ingenious plan of his 
own. He had pared the nail of his index finger on the 
right hand until the blood-vessels were exposed. Then, 
by placing the sensitive wound on the combination 
lock, he could distinguish the movements of the tum- 
blers as they fell. For more than an hour did he work, 
and at last there came a sharp click, and he ayang 
back the doors of the safe. He was in the act of fill- 
ing his pockets with the valuable papers it contained, 
when a damper was thrown upon his activity by the 
sudden grasp of the detectives, under whose escort he 
was taken to prison. 
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FICTION. 


Sporine aN ELopemENt.—Once upon atime a young 
lady who desired to get up with the lark, in order to 
go on an eloping tour, ted the schoolboy’s plan, 
and the lover was to be on d at daybreak to give 
the signal. 

The string used for the pedal communication was a 
stout cord, and one end was dropped out of the third- 
storey window into the back yard, and the other end, 
of course, was attached to the gansers reat toe. And 
the legend runs that a healthy goat of the William per- 
suasion arose early next morning to look for the early 
worm, as it were, and wandered into the yard. 

ter eating up all the old sardine tins, arrel staves, 
and’ broken crovtkéry, he found the string, and took 
that in as dessert. As soon as the cord was drawn 
taut the gout stood upon his hind legs and gave the 
string an impulsive jerk. 

The girl awoke. : 

The goat gave another sudden pull, and the maiden 
jom out of bed with a smothered cry of pain. Then 
she stooped down to detach the cord just as the ridi- 
culous beast gave another violent jerk, and she almost 
lost her equilibrium, and her toe, too, the cord cutting 
into the tender flesh. 

She sprang to the window, and called down in a 
hoarse whisper, “Stop pulling, Charles ; I'll be down 
in a minute.” 

Then she made another effort to untie the cord, but 
that persistent ae gave his head several angry bobs, 
and each time the oe uttered a cry of pain. 

Again she called out in the darkness, “Charles, if 
roe don’t stop jerking like that 1’ll not come down at 
all. : 


She was answered by another savage pull, and the 
cry of anguish that escaped from her lips brought her 
mother into the room, with a look of affright and a 
lighted lamp. The young lady fainted, the elopement 
was nipped in the bud, and the disappointed maiden’s 
big toe was sore for two weeks. The goat escaped. 


——— 


Tue Lavy AT THE WINDOW.—She sat at the window 
constantly. ‘I’m not a jealous woman, but I must say 
I could not help noticing that from the first. 

The wiridow was opposite the dining-room window, 
and the dining-room was also our sitting-room. And 
there she was all the time Charles Augustus was at 
home. I did not see him ‘look at her, but, of course, 
he did. Men are all alike. Besides, if I saw her, why 
shouldn't he.? f he had frankly owned it, I'd have not 
thought of tlie matter; but when I said to him, 
“That’s rather a ‘pretty girl, isn’t it?” and he snid 
“What girl?” And I said,“ At the window.” An 
he said, “ Haven't seen a soul there "—yvhy I began to 
be suspicious. j 3 

So, when I’d said, *Ah!”—just “ah !”—I said no 
more, but: I-watehed ; and the more I watched -the 
more unpleasant matters grew. You would not have 
like it either, to sea a bold-faced thing like that staring 
at your husband, I can tell you; not so much as 
pretending to read or sew, or anything. I ama little 
near-sighted, and I couldn’t tell what her expression, 
was; but the very way she carried her heal was 
cnough for me. 

Tl tell you just where the window was; not 
opposite, but at the side, ns it were. Our house was 
the first house in the street, and. the house with the 
window was the tirst in the street that crossed it.. At 
tirst | contented myself with pulling down the blinds, 
but she never minded that. Then L stared at.-her, 
after Charles Augustus had gone out, you khow, for 
she kept ‘there still. But a man came to the win- 
dow, and; ‘of course, I had to go away. “I suppose 
he pulled their: blinds down, for down they were at 
all events, pretty soon, and I congratulated myself ; 
but next morning they were up again, and there 
she was, with her hair in puffs and curls, as though 
she were going to a ball. No woman ever dressed 
her hair in that way before breakfast without having 
some reason for it. 

Now, Charles Augustus and [ had only been matried 
a year, and I had no fault to tind with him; but 
still, men are so much alike all the world over, and 
it was odd he never spoke of her. If he had said, 
“What a very far young person,” or, “It nust 
annoy you, my dear, to have anyone stariig like 
that, into your room,” or something of that sort, it 
would have seemed so much better. 

I felt sure he noticed her, and at last I knew it. 
He had bidden me good-bye just as fondly as possible, 
and, pretending that he had something to do which 
obliged him to go out earlier than usual ; and, ten 
minutes after, happening to go to my window, 1 siw 
him in that room. Yes, at the very window, with 
that impudent creature. I felt my head swim, and I 
couldn’t see or hear anything fora moment. Then I 
summoned all my courage. 

“Amanda Jovelace,” [ said to mysclf, “ you must 
do something. You must not sit down tamcly and let 
this go on. Put on your hat, go round the corner, enter 
the door, and face that creature ; put an end to this 
abominable flirtution at once, before worse comes of it.” 

At once I grew strong. I arose and put on my hat 
and lace shawl. FTtook my parasol in my hand, and, 
choking down my tears, walked slowly out of the tloor 


PRRRBONS WEBKBY, 


I had entered a ‘happy bride twelve months before. 
Should .I ever lie -happy. again? I, did not know ; 
perhaps this was but the dawn of some great misery.. 

I turned the corner and entered the hallway of the 
first house. It was dingy and dark. It did not suggest 
the neighbourhood of refined people. The doors were 
all closely shut, but I made my way along the hall-and 
knocked at the first one.’ Someone called “Come in.” 
I opened the door and entered. The first thing that 
caught my eyes wasa tall figure, sitting in an armchair, 
wrapped in'a sheet. A man was bending over him. 
Something glittered in the air. : 

I recognised the face of Charles Augustus in the 
sheeted form, and the ruffian who had stared at me in 
the dreadful creature who brandished the weapon over 
his head. It was all plain to me. Head by some 
means been beguiled into this awful place that he might 
be robbed and murdered. I gave a shriek and fainted 


away. 

When I came to myself Charles Augustus was clasp- 
ing me in his arms, and a strange man held y 
bottle to my nose; while the bold creature I had noticed 
stared down at,me. I gasped, : 

“Where am I?” . 

And Charles Augustus answered very kindly, but 
not very cheerfully, ft ea 

“In the hairdresser’s my dear, and as it is just the 
hour when it is busiest, the sooner we get: home the 
better, I think.” : 

And then I began to understand. They wrap gentle- 
men up in sheets before they cut their hair and shave 
them, you know, and the deadly weapon was a razor. 
And the bold creature—well, there she stood, and she 
certainly had her hair curled and puffed—but as below 
her shoulders she was only a ee en block, it did not 
matter. I had been jealous of o hairdresser’s sign. 


oo 
A Broken FRienpsuip. | 


ARABELLA was a school-girl, 
So was Sally Ann ; 

Hasty pudding can’t be thicker 

. Than two school-girls can. . 


These were thick as school-girls can be, 
Deathless love they swore,* ~ one 

Vowed that nanght on earth should part them— 
One for evermore. 


They grew up, as school-girls will do, 
Went t> parties, too ; 

And, as oft before has happened, 
Suitors came to woo. 


But, as Fate or lack would have it, 
One misguided man 

Favoured Tineeyel Arabella 
More than Sally Ann. 


So a coolness rose between them, 
And the cause—a man. ' 
Cold was Arabella—very ; 
Colder Sally Ann. 


Now they call each other “creature” ; 
What 1s still more sad, 

Bella, though she won the treasure, 
Wishes Sally had. 
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AN editor bein 
“ When I want to 


n 


shot I can shoot myself. 
a 


One of the healthiest professions in the world ‘is : 


that of signing wills. Expectant heirs’ will readily 
confirm this statement. ; j 


ee ee 


“On, Emmeline, come quick, the baby’s tumbled: ' 
for him |- 


down into the cistern. We've been a-fishing 
for half an hour with an umbrella handle‘an’ a chunk 
o’ sponge-cake, an’ we can’t even get a nibble.” 

dae Cur Kitiep Him.—“ Well, poor Stickem died last 
week. 

“Ts it possible? I didn’t hear he was ill. What was 
the complaint ?” 

“Oh, he died from the effects of a cut.” 

“How sad. Was it a large cut?” 

“No; it was a sinall cut, but of a very fatal nature.” 

“Indeed! Pray tell me about it.” 

“Tt was a small woodcut of himself which was pub- 
lished in one of the daily papers. When he saw it, he 
fell over at once, and died in great agony.” 

—-— fo 


1 “Hey, you there, come here,” said a sharp-voiced 
woman from the back steps of a house to a ing 
tramp. The tramp ploughed his way through the new 
fallen snow to the steps, thinking the ‘woman had 
paar pity on him and would supply him with a 
meal. 

“ Have you anything for me, lady ?” be said. 

“No, you can go now,” said the woman, turning into 
the house. “I just wanted you to walk in here so 
that you'd break a per to the gate.” And she shut the 
_door and bolted it, leaving. the tramp to improve the 
path on his way out. vot . 


a Cologne - 


challenged, sent word in reply,- 


in a drama. ‘ But 


Waeexxxvise 


JED ANY 1, 1005, 
Our Concert. (B, = Hod Boy —We had a concert 
in our town, and is be Me: A Ne to see the 
condactor. to settle_what music waa to be 


played, he let me go with him. The man was awfully 


poli ‘and: he’ showed’ Mr. Travers great stacks of 
musi¢ to select'from. «After a while y went to see 
a man who played in the band, and left me to wait 


until they came back. - 

Thad nothing else todo, 80 I looked at the music. 
The notes were all made with a pen and ink, and pretty 
bad théy were. Just to prove that I could do better 
than the-man who did it, I took a pen and ink and 
tried. I made beautiful notes, and as a great many 
of the pieces of music weren't half full of notes, I just 
filled in the places where there weren't any. hen I 
heard them coming back I sat pp as quiet as possible, 
,and never said anything about what I'd done, because 
.we should never praise ourselves or seen to be proud 
of our work. ; 

: The. next night we had the concert, or we tried to 
‘have it. The performance was to begin with a song 
iby my sister Sue, and the band was to play just like 


a piano while she was singing. The song was all about 
‘being to weary and Jonging 80 hard to die, and Sue was 
singtn it like anything, when all of w sudden the man 
wit ha e big drum hit it:a most awful ,and nearly 
frigh People laughed out 


ned bach to--death. 
loud, and Sue‘cotild hardly go on with her song. 

: But she took a fresh start, and got along pretty well 
till the big drum breke out in, and the man ham- 
mered a at.it. till the conductor went and took his 
drumstick from him. 

When things got a bit quiet again, and the man 
who played the A ean had made it up with the con- 
ductor, the -band began to play something on its own 
account. It began all right, but it didnt finish the 
way it was meant to finish. First one player and 
then another would blow a loud note in the wrong 
place, and the conductor would hammer on his music- 
stand, and the people would laugh themselves silly. 

After a while the band came to # place where the 
trombones seemed to get crazy, and the conductor just 
jumped up and knocked the trombone player down 
with a big horn he snatched from another man. Then 
somebody hit the conductor with o cornet and knocked 
him into the big dtum, and there was: the awfallest 
fight you ever saw till somebody turned off the 

Mr. Travers and the conductor of the band have 
offered a reward’ for “the person who maliciousl 
altered the music,” that’s what the notice says ; but 
hope they won’t find him. 

‘ ——_ je 7 
: He (poetical): “Why should I fear to sip the sweets 
of,each red.lip!” -. eo ashe : : 

She (practical): “No necessity for fear at all! I 
use a vegetable colour which is not poisonous.” 

Bacon Rese Tg 
_ AN agricultural acquaintance of ours is anxious to 
rry and settle down, and he insigts upon the | 
Fene 8 spinster—he won't even look ata widow. He 
says that it is only natural that a farmer should object 


| to “ weeds.” 


—_—_—-j=-—__—_. 


’ 

One of the saddest sights in life is that of a young 
‘man who has Bpen six months in coaxing a moustache 
‘into a respectable size and shape, and then, in the act 
‘of lighting a cigar with o shp of paper, burns and 
‘scorches the whole institution, into an unrecognisable 
mass of singédness, ‘ d j 
torbake & present +6 a provincial 

very. gleverly her oy 
; hat should he-send her? o 
‘bracelet, a,:brooch,’a belt? All too commonplace, if 


A PRINtE ‘wished 
actress who had. . 


.| not toa.expensive. . I should like to surprise her with 


‘something rare,” he said. ; 

“Tl tell you what,” afriend put in ; “send heralock 
of your hair.” . ; 

(He was nearly bald.) 

“ Arg you married or single?” asked a judge of a 
witness. 

Witness: “T am not married, but my wife is.” 

Judge; “ Now, if you try any more jokes I'll fine 
you for regan of court.” : 

Witness : ** Why, my lord, I’m not joking. I -was 
married, but F got a divorce. My wife married again, 
butl didn’t.; I-know when I've had enough, so you see 
I’m not married, but my wife is. You don't catch me 
joking on such a serious subject as matrimony.” 

ff —__. ie 

Winter Fasions.—Oh, no, dear; there will be 
no changes in the winter fashions this‘year. The 
woman who steps on that part of the pavement where 


‘the bad boys have made a slide will ‘be ‘down in a 


heap and up again with a faint little shriek before 


anybody knows anything about it ; while the man will. 


fall the length of the whole slide’ ‘as usual; - avin 

both hands in‘the air, kicking with both feet, plunging, 
throwing his lat and umbrella into space, howling at 
every yard, until, breathless and exhau , he canons 
against 2 lamp-post at the end of the slide, and rings 
the curtain down by rolling down an area. No 
difference at all; ‘evetything the'shitte ad Idst year:: 
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Ovr of 528 gas-meters in a Northetn county, were 
found to reetbe too fast. The-directors of the éom- 
pany have ordered the other twenty to be destroyed. 

7 = =>. — on .* = - A 
he went,” remarked a West End 


which the strapger can by accident, and “T can't say w : 

whence he is not inane nd his if out without tailor of a di customer, “ but he paid me a bill of 
assistance. : It is chizdy frequented the three eleven years’ stanc ny the day before he died, and 
classes of men whom one of Dickens’ characters has at.the occupan you cait judge for ypurself.” ap pO Ve anne 
broadly defied’ as “ Jacks, Chayneymen, and’ other sufficiently explains the sign eek i ised 
kniferg.” Lascars ig gs about ‘in groups of six or | the rooms in Shy Lee's “China's Home” this Blue- | Some good stories are told of provincial Mayors and 
seven, and now and then some of them may be seen | beard’s closet had for me incomparably the most fasci- | their wives. Here ig one. »Queen and Princess 
stepping in or out of a low doorway, above which is a | nation. It-was interesting, even when, some time trice 0 an exhibition, when in the 
small, pusely patel sign, bearing the legend, “Shy | luter, it was left empty, xisierw’ book they. appended thete Royal hames— 
Lee’s China's Honie. At one end stands a tall armchair, the seat of the | “ fotoria” and * Hew ” Then came the turn of 


These Lascars are dressed in garments of blue serge, 

with o red sash, and their swarthy brows are bound, 
Sarge alee handkerchiefs of many coloprs., At 
Shy Lee's they board, lodge, gaelhs, smoke opiuni, 
tight. As for Shy Lee himself, he is a small, decordus, 
smiling Chinaman, who bears himself with an elaborate 
and . ished civility, and treads with as much softness 
as it the rude flooring of his boarding-house were 
covered with carpets of three pile. 
_ When he Ma ney seek opium, which is his frequent 
indulgence, Shy Lée is standing behind'a counter in 
the front. rogm of his dwelling, for he deals in clothing, 
blankets, ;tianed meats, tobaccos, and most of those 
small luxtries, with which an Asiatic sailor deems it 
expedient to provide ‘himself when he is about to. go 
down to the sea in ships. Behind his counter Shy Lee 
smokes a cigarette ; so do the other Chinanien, who, 
in costumes imitated from those of the English sailor, 
silently glide ‘from the shop to the kitchen, and from 
the kitchen upstairs, 

The stranger who is permitted to enter Shy Lee's 
“China’s Home” is, when he has been made quietly 
and unostentatiously welcome, left to wander about at 
his éase. Thé proprietor cumbers no ‘one with offers 
of his services. His manners have the quality of re- 
pose somewhat ini excess, and he seems perpetually 
conscious that he is the exemplar of a superior civilisa- 
tion, Although Shy Lee is both merchant and lodg-’ 
ing-house keeper, his prosperity—and he is very 

rosperous—is founded on opium. Many times a day 
fe may be geen slowly and carefully weighing out 
ounces of that eommodity, as if it were gold-dust or 
diamonds. ‘It is kept in tin canisters under the 
counter, anid it is by no means pleasant looking, for it 


president. In.the centre an oblong tublo, on which the 
money is staked. ‘Therules, boldly written in Chi 
are-posted on the wall. There is a small, baize-cove 
table in a corner, and underneath what our Chinaman 
points out.as.a god. This remarkable deity is a flower- 
pot filled with sand, in which are planted sundry chips 
of wood and pieces of coral. Ina glass tumbler of oil 
laced in front of the joss a light is kept continually 
urning. With quite ular funpartiality, Shy Lee 
sets aside the same room for gam and for prayer, 
and wisely leaves his customers alone, whether they 
incline to worship or to fight. = 
There are four opium dens in the East End of London 
—two on a large and two on a small scale. This of 
Shy Lee’s is one of the larger. On a festival, such as 
the celebration of a new year, it is packed so full of 
Chinamen that it looks like a black hole into which has 
been cast: a crowd of helpless and half unconscious 
prisoners. Even in the least husy of seasons there is 
none too much accommodation,-eand two rooms are 
made out of one by the simple expedient of running up 
@ partition. ; 
Shy Lee has two modes of furnishing. In some of. 
his rooins he has two or three small beds, but in others 
he has merely erected wooden bunks against the walls, 
so that even when they are on shore his customers 
experience something ii the inconvenience of lyin 
‘between decks. On each of the beds, his lega huddled 
under him, his head sunk into a Pillow, a: Chinaman 
sits moulding open mae ar ee or dreaming with 
open eyes, or. suc eavily ata pe... 
In each of the banks vied faces lie by the: one small 
lamp which is Pisce between them, isa group of |. 
Lascars lying full length, and smoking, each in his turn, 


the Mayoress, who, in'a flowing hand wrote “Jane.” 
A society paper sae that ope was laughed out of 
her native town, a 


— gg —_—. 


carried a small but beavy box, which he. deposited in 
a _ of safety, with the air of a man who saved 
a 


fire extinguisher. 
‘ —+—fo —— 

_ A prover at a restautant table displayed signs of 
irritation just because the waiter happened to have 
spilled a of soup over his coat. 

“Don't worry, sir on’t worry,” said the head waiter ; 
“it is seven o'clock. ’ ae 

“What has that got to do with it?” cried the 
victim. : 

_“ After half-past six, sir; our soup doesn’t grease— 
hot water, sir, that is all.” . 

—_~f-—__ 


“Wuat becomes of men who deceive their fellow- 
men ?” asked a Sunday school teacher of her class. . 

* They lose the contidence of good people,” was the 
prompt answer. . : 

“Very well-answered, indeed. . Now, what becomes 
of the women who do the same thing ? 

The Lie stumped the class for a minute, and 
then a little girl piped out, Ni 

“They usually catches the man for a huskand, 
mam. Z ; 


has the colour and consistency of black treacle. _ from the same clumsy, flute-like implement. Some of ——— i 
Fourpenge a pipe, or 3s. an otince, is the price at | ‘them’ are ina kind of stupor, some are tending that Z 
which it is soldat “China's Home.” A ‘pipe will last | way, and some converse listlessly in Bengalese. The [ It Sxupom Fai1s.—Housewife : “Now, what do you 


about twenty seconds, and an ounce is just sufficient 
to make a moderate smoker happy for a whole day. 
Neither Shy Lee_nor any Chinaman will admit that 
opium sends.him to sleep. : é 

“TI no go to steepee,” he says, in a low, musical way ; 
“T sometimes bmokee and smokee till I no can sleepee. 
Then I walkee about, and then I smokee again.” 

His grave, still manner suggests that he lives con- 
tinually somewhere nearly midway between the world 
of reahty-and the land of dreams. Even while he is 
speaking he retires toa small, dark room at the back 
of his-shop, and-sinks down, with his legs crossed, on & 
low bed. The appliances for opium-smoking are 
already there, fust as he had left them some time 
before. ‘They’ consist of a wooden tray, a lamp, 4 
sinall receptital for opium, a piece of strong wire, and 
a pipe. The fatteris‘a cumbersome implement, some- 
what resembling.a flute, with 4 cup-shaped piece of 
wood fitted into the’mouthpiece.: ‘The lamp is diminu- 
tive, and is covered by a sort ef inverted glass tumbler 
with a small hole’at the base. 2 

Resting his‘head on a ‘pillar, Shy Lee draws the tray 
towards "hfte- anid begins to prepare his pipe. The 
process is long and tedious, but «;parently productive 
of a deep and solemn deligiit: Shy Lee proceeds 
slowly, Leas re and with a solemn smile. A little of 
the opium is taken up on the end of a piece of wire 
and held over the lamp, where it‘half burns and half 
boils, as if it were resin. Then ‘ little more of the 
opium is taken up‘and similarly treated. Whien it is 
burned sufficiently he rolls it about on the bowl of his 
pipe, still attached to the wire, until itis converted 
into a small cdhe. This he inserts into a’ perforation 
in the wooden cup-already mentioned, withdrawe the 
wire, and flattens the ‘opium with his finger. ' 

He is now ready to smoke, and holding the bowl of 
his pipe over the light of the lamp, he sucks at the 
mouthpiece with a vigour unknown to pinoae 
smokers, at the same time expelling the smoke throug 
his nostrils. “I'wenty seconds or s0, and he again goes 
through the same labour of preparation, with the same 
smite of grave enjoyment. As he consumes one little 
cone of opium after another a film comes over his eyes, 
and he stares with eet features ; Lut he is still suffi- 
ciently conscious to be aware that some courtesy is 
demanded of him, ad so he dreamily prepares another 
pipe and hands it to his guest. ; 

The passage into which one descends on entering 
Shy Lee’s dobi¥yay leads straight on to the kitchen, 
which is ell arranged and clean, as is also the little 
shop over which Shy Lee himself presides. The 
remainder. of the house, however, is ill-kept, barely 
furnished, and dirty. Not altogether without reason 
is it spoken ofas “aden.” Certainly there is more of 
the look of the wild beast than’ the human being about. 
the swart Lascars who glide up or down the dark 


look of the wild beast seems to become more pro-. 
nounced. than ever as they thus lie, with the feeble 
light of the lamp falling in patches on their dark faces. 
This is their way of a to- rest. : There is no 
trouble of undressing, nor, if they undréssed, would 
they have any clothes to cover them. Shy Lee only 
provided one kind of comfort, and it is dispensed in 
ounces from the tin canister under his counter. 


—_—_-$-<.—_____ 


Our insane punster speaks of the man with ‘the 
squeaking boots as the coming walk loud. 


—_—_-fo-—__ 


“ TATTENAMQUILIZTLI ” is the word for “kiss” among 
the Aztecs in Mexico. Like the oyster, it probably 
tastes better than it looks. 

———_f-__ 


THOUGH a woman.may occasionally keep‘a secret if 
she mukes up her mind to do so, she can never keep 
secret the fuct that she has a secret to keep. 

eS 


A GUSHING poetess ins: “All that I want is a 
single heart.” This would seem to indicate that she 
held the ten, knave, queen, and king of that suit, and 
was drawing for the ace. 

————t=—___ 
Tuer milkmaid’s young, the milkmaid’s fair, 
And the milkmaid’s name is Mary, 
She can deftly turn a patent churn, 
And she ’s queen of the farmer's dairy. 


The ploughman made love to the milkmaid fair, 
And the maiden his love rejected, 
~ But he did-not rant and tear his hair, 
As the milkmaid fair expected. 


nor your hall carpet, and if your furpiture within is as 
spick 


Housewife Apical) “Never mind, you may let 
me have half-a-dozen cakes. I dare say it will come in 
handy some day.” . ; : 
. Caries LAMB was awakened early one Christmas 
morning by a noise in bis kitchen, and on going down to 
thee ertmant found a burglar doing his spoons up in 
a bundle. 

“ Why d-do you s-s-st-t-teal ?” he asked. 

icc I am starving,” returned the housebreaker, 
sullenly. 

“ Are y-you re-re-really ver-very h-h-hung-hung-gug- 
gery-hungry 7?” asked Lamb. 

“Very,” replied the burglar, turning away. 

“Pup-pup-poor fuf-fuf-fellow,” said the essayist. 
“H-here’s a 1-]-leg of L-L-Lamb for you.” 

And so saying, with a dexterous movement of his 
right leg, he ejected the marauder into the street, and 
locking the door securely, went back to bed. The 
burglar confessed afterwards that he didn’t see the 
joke for six weeks. 

—_-f=—___ 


A CERTAIN peer, recently on a visit to Constanti- 
nople with his daughter, had the honour of being 
‘entertained at dinner by the Sultan, on which occasion 
‘the lady in question sat between the Grand Vizier and 
another high official of state, both of whom _ were 
singularly assiduous in their attentions. The Sultan 
remarking this, and desirous of setting his dis- 
tinguished guest at ease, sent . message round to ex- 
plain that: the Grand Vizier already had thtee wivés, 
and the other official was more blest with four, adding, 
in all seriousness, : 

“You need not, therefore, be in the least alarmed, as 
I do not intend permitting them to add further to the. 
number.” 

The simplicity of Eastern matrimonial etiquette is 
somewhat more embarrassing to our more matter-of- 
fact Western minds. 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 


" We shall be very happy to send specimen copics to any’ 
nevesagont who thinks that he can use them to advantage ; 
also to post contents bills every week to agents who will 
dioplay them, A cery taking tran beet hag just been 
‘prepared, and a copy of it will _be fora ded to any agent 
who applics. 


a Tat bound to heifer in peace or strife,” 
e maiden heard him mutter ; 
“The ee of the dairy shall be my wife, 
nd I won’t have any but her.” , 


“Tm in love with the druggist’s man,” she said, 
‘*Then pray be not persistent ! 

‘Tis a pharmacist I’m going to wed, 
And not a farm assistant.” 


—-jo—__. 


“WELL,” said a lawyer, as he entered his condemned 
client’s cell, ‘good news at last.” 

“ A reprieve?” eagerly exclaimed the prisoner. 

“No, not a reprieve; but your uncle has died and 
nie you Aine foal now you et nee your =] with 

the, satisfying, that. e noble efforts ‘of your 
. peer ia your fealing \ ae 


not go unreward 


‘ 
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OUR PRIZE STORY. _ 


; MANCHESTER, 
is the best received. We have therefore forwarded 
hima cheque for Two Guineas. 


she 
longer to see the result 
sed 


sible for such a very common 


result of 


ly was arrying would assur- 
edly not he postponed, a guinea ticket could not 
be wasted for so slight a cause. Supposing the old 
ing should become more difficult, sup- 

, in fact it should cease—would she, the lady, 

wanted ? 

The policeman told her, in the event of an inquest, 
her coachman would most certainly be ’ 
“Very well, here is my add and she drew out a 


very elaborate gold-mounted -case. “Where 

they C) creature? To Saint 's 
Hospital? I will call to-morrow inquire aiter 
her. In the meantime there may be things she will 


ask them to look after her. 
And then the lady spoke a word to her coachman, 
and drove away leaving her character behind her. 
They were not very hard on her after all. Was 
she not handsome, and richly dressed, and prosperous- 
looking? The coachman was driving 4 ittle care- 
lessly. Yes; but was that his mistress’s fault? 
How was she to know he was endangering the 
lives of passers-by, and undoubtedly the old woman 
had been i her in a helpless nore 
i t 


of way. she not been 6 


Nay, 
occupant of this very i as it dashed forward, 
per oy whether or not ie stood dangerous: 
near the horses. And the park on a bright, 
sunny afternoon was meant for just such brilliant 
equipages and handsome ladies ; and poor dazed old 
bodies should not wander about with no one to look 
after them. So the crowd, though composed mainly 


of humble folk, was not very h on the pretty lady, 


for all she a sovereign so carelessly and drove 
away 60 fast. 
Meanwhjle the poor creature who had had the misfor- 


tune to stand in the way of the high-stepping cobs was 
being borne tenderly enough to the nearest hospital. 
A woman not more than sixty years of age, although 
all those about her spoke of her as old. But then her 
hair was scanty and quite white, and her face was 
deeply furrowed, and, more than all, she had that look 
of helplessness which belongs either to the very old 
or the very young. 

A cab been called and strong arms had lifted 
her in and supported her tenderly on the war 

“You're bearing it bravely, mother,” said a rough 
man, who had volunteered his services. 

She turned her pale, dim eyes upon him. 

“Don’t call me that,” she said, “I have no child.” 

“ Head a little queer,” thought the man. 

But when a little later she was comfortably resting 
in one of the hospital beds she talked rationally 
cnough, and was gently grateful for all the care that 
was taken of her. 

“No, I don’t feel no pain,” she said, in answer to an 
inquiry of the nurse. ‘“ What did the doctor say 1” 

“He said the spine was injured.” 

“Ah, that means my back’s broke; I thought as 
much. Well, my heart was broke fifteen years ago. 
Folk can’t live fifteen years with a broke back, can 
them? I’m glad of that.” 

“Have you no one belonging to you?” asked the 
nurse ; “no one who ought to be told of your con- 
dition ?” 

“Not a soul, dearie, not a soul. My old man died 
six years ago come Christmas. His heart was broke 
too. He lived nine years, but he died of it at last. 
Mine’s tougher mayhap, for it wasn’t the grief after all 
that killed me, but the beautiful lady's horses. No, 
cay no one to care about me, no one in all the wide 
world.” 

Notwithstanding this assertion the next day some- 
one did inquire for her, and came up the long bare 
room, and sat down by the ‘poor creature's bed. A 
lady dressed in silks and velvets—showily, brightly 
dressed ; with gold ornaments flaunting in the sun- 
shine, and a combination of colours and material which 
good taste would have avoided. 
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Bat to the invalid all this brilliancy and richness was 
leasing. and stroked the 
Feathers caress seemed to 
surprise She 


penance inflicted on her by her coachman’s no 
and had undertaken it in no contrite or gentle spirit. 
She had expected re _ lamentations, tears— 
anything but the gent goodwill she was met with. 
‘Almost to her own surprise she bent down and said : 

“Tam so sorry for your accident. So sorry that I 
was the cause of it.” 

“No, need to be, dearie,” was the answer. “T ain't 
sorry. And as it had to happen ‘twas better it should 
ha’ happened to me. Not but what you had ought to 
be more careful, for you might ha’ knocked down and 
killed ec rigo whose life was ppt ‘em. "Taint 

uite ri way you ‘o) v 
q Grand ! Her listeoer’s ss framed the word as if in 
surprise, but gave it no utterance. — 

“Not that 1 suppose you ses to your coachman, 
‘drive over any old woman ; it don't matter,’ but you 
actsall your lives as if old women didn’t matter.” 


She was lying back Hy on her pillow, maun- 
dering on in a quiet way, stopping now and then as 
weakness, with giant strides, gai upon her. 


“ Are you in pain?” asked y. 

“No, dearie, and the doctor says I shan't be no more. 
All the pain’s over. I remember seeing your face just 
as you come dashing by yesterday. I was walking 
along thinking of my gir res | girl. 

Her restlecs fingers clutched at the coverlet, and the 
worn face was disto with emotion. 

“ What of her?” asked the lady, putting her gloved 
hand on the bony, witheréd one nearher. “Why were 
you thinking particularly of her yowerdes ee 

“J warn't ; I’m allus thinking of her, allus, allus. If 
I sees a bright face or a pretty; ownd I says to myself, 
‘That’s how my girl might ha’ looked.’ And then it all 
comes over me fresh as if it just happened.” 

“Tell me about her. How did you lose her ?” 

“T didn’t lose her. She left me of her own free will. 
Left her mother and father and her happy home 
because, I su ewe weren't good enough for the 
likes of her. ft us fora man she'd, known a couple 
of months. For eighteef year she'd bin the light of 
our eyes, and he, I don’t suppose, cared for her as many 
weeks ; threw her off, mayhap, for some newer 
and serve her right, serve her ment 2 

It was wonderful and horrible to see the energy 
which she seemed to gather up in remembering her 


wro All the ful’ weakness of approachi 
Beth bad fled, san she trembled with ceuemeas 2 
tell her tale.: 


“Do not be so harsh,” said the lady. “You should 
be Lo arid with everyone now. You should forgive her.” 

“Never. My oldman was the only hig earer to 
me than ber in the world, and she killed him. He 
died by inches through nine long years, pining to see 
his little girl again. When he lay a-dying he spoke of 
her and forgave her, but I never will. 

“ Perhaps she was not so much to blame. Perhaps 
the fault was more her lover’s than hers ; and—and— 


she may have loved him.” 

“ And hadn't we loved her? Hadn't we bin good to 
her? Why shouldn't she ha’ trusted our sense and 
experience? What had we lived for and thought of: 
but her? What was we working for and saving money 
for but to get her a good husband? When the young 
fellow we'd fixed on up and spoke to her, and she 
gave him  sarcy answer, did we worrit and torment 
the girl? ‘No,’ we says, ‘she’s young and shy, and 
don't look to be married yet, let her bide! And we. 
did let her bide. ould ——— we'd forced he? to 
take the man whether she'd wanted him or no. May- 
hap she'd a bin a honest woman now.” 

Tell me something more of her, of yourself,” said 
the lady. “Did you always live in London ¢” 

“No, dearie ; we lived in the country when we had 
the child. But we left becos we was ashamed to meet 
our neighbours, knowing what they knew of her. So 
we gave up our home and our little business and come 
to London, and lived just from hand to mouth. It 
didn’t seem no good to work any more. We'd put by 
enough for the two berryin’s—my old mans and 
mine. 

“ Would you like to be buried in the country, with 
trees wa and pretty flowers blooming above you.” 

“No, no, dearie. Beside my old man—beside my old 
man. The child'll never lie near us; but us twoll be 
together. Perhaps she’s at the bottom of some river. 
It’s what the likes of her often comes to, arsting your 
pardon ou oe ee reise. gaa a prett 

y as she was—such a dear, swee' little sou 
We called her Daisy—— ” pains 

The lady stopped suddenly, and a bracelet with 
Aa he had - “- Pian Solera! to ae ground. 

was a broad go nd, with the name “ Marguerite” 
blazoned on it fi diamonds. ie 

“Be you going, ma’am ?” asked the old woman, as 
her visitor rose.‘ You've been very kind to stay with 
ine 80 long. Will you tell me your name?” 

Her name! Which of all the names given her in 


love, in scorn, in mockery, could she tell the dying 
woman. 

Suddenly she knelt by the bed. 

“Think of me as—as Daisy,” she said. “Think of 
me as if I were your own girl come to soothe your 
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a =a Do I—do I remind you at all of 
“No, dearie, she was much yo' and her hair 
was dark. Yours is bright, like su , 
“ But if I should ever meet her—euch strange things 
— I say you forgave her?” i 
y her father forgave er. She broke his heart, 
oh! you iy eas be so 


her! You have forgi stranger, ean ie 

er ou have ven me, & 

cause of your d surely you would not be less 

tender to your own child? Buppose she came to you 

now a sinner, but repentant, prosperous and happy to 

all ap ce, but in reality, sorrowing, oh ! so bit- 

verity: ‘or the past ——” 

“T should ca ite, “don't ae 

eri lon’t say - 
left ou she had no tne be 
vi 


the world? What if she had thought 
home when it was too late? What phan 
her mother, too much to seek you again? Wouldn't 
‘ou atleast remember that her father had forgiven 
er, and tell her what he had said of her when he 


was d 4 

The old woman's jaw bad seopped In that last 
large spasm of righteous anger, eath had made a 
terrible forward spring. The end was very near now. 
Her voice was faint and husky, and tearless sobs 
shook her whole frame as she spo 


het Maney 
er happy 
feared 


e. 
my poor little girl, 


“ He said, ‘My poor little gir 1 
may God forgive her and take her in His arms once 
more !|’” 


There was silence for a moment. Marguerite gathered 
the feeble head to her breast, and with a white face but 
dry eyes wiped the damp brow and pressed her lips to it. 

‘T feel better, dearie,” said the old woman at 
“Tam going to see my old man.” 

“Don't go without a word of forgiveness,” pleaded 
the lady passionately. “How will you to meet 
him and say that with your dying breath you cursed 

our child{ Think when her time comes there'll be no 
lovin husband waiting for her. She may not have 
friend beside her to smooth her pillow. Oh, don’t, 
don’t die without a word !” 

The faint breath came fainter and fainter. A visible 
change stole over the grey face. Twice she tried to 
speak. It was a struggle inst death. For a mo- 
ment she lay so still the lady thought the end had 
come. Then the dim eyes opened once more, and, with 


a last desperate effort, came the words— 
“ Ay poor little gir 1 May Ged—forgive—take her 
—in arms—— 


A WELL-KNOWN London merchant tells the following 
story :—“ I owe my present prosperity,” he began, 8 
the fact that when I was a lanky youth of seventeen 
my clothes did not fit me. To be more explicit, I was 
at that age in iirenctety bard luck: My people were 
dead, I hadn’t a friend that I could turn to ; I was able 
to make but twenty shillings a week, and was 
starved in consequence, and my one suit had shrunk 
until the lower edge of my vest and the band of my 
trousers were absolutely divorced. One Sunday morn- 
ing in December I was trudging along Oxford Street, 

rincipally because my room was even more comfort- 
ess than the streets, and I remember how I was rail- 
ing and repining at everything and everybody. I was 
passionately fond of music, and I went into the first 
church I came to, att solely, I must conten Dy 
the thought of the warmth and harmony I should F 
I was too bashful then to sit still while the rest of the 
congregation stood, eo I got up every time they did, 
and as my vest trousers were, a8 I told you before, 
not on speaking terms, I was forced to lean forward in 
a most reverential manner to hide my zone of 
As I turned to go out at the close of the service an old 
gentleman behind me slipped a card into my hand, and 
said, ‘I like to see reverence in a young man. You 
look as if you were having a hard time of it. Come 
and see me to-morrow. I may help Pad I went, and 
gota berth in his employ, an m that I worked 
myself to comparative wealth. Queer, wasn’t it?” 


PRIZE STORY NOTICE. 


We offer every week a PRIZE OF Two GUINEAS to the 
sender of the best story received. We strive for originality 
in this paper, but in order that all readers may have a chance 
of gaining this sum, may be 
esther original or ; 
three columns of this paper, ; 
source of selected piece sent in must be plainly stated, 
and on each competition the name and address of the sender 
must be legibly written. i 

No use whatever will be made of unsuccessful competitions, 
unless, indeed, we think fit to publish original matter received 


Competitions may be sent any day. i 
will be made from the stories received between Monday and 
peeling ‘ bee not hold poms i 
custody of competitions, though every 
to return unsuccessful ones with which stamped envelopes are 
apm Those not accompanied by stamped envelopes will 
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DOES LUCK EXIST? ‘AND SOME HAVE GREATNESS patie British soldier gets one and twopence a day 
Ir is the custom to laugh at the Turks f ir eccen- THRUST UPON THEM.” a chance to see the world, an officer. e 
tea het ie Kiemaes, bee. bot? often do ce most certainly does—both this world and the next. 


evil spirit to which they attribute all their misfortunes. | who is a of the Bank : z - 
The ruined poner, the vicious sybarite, the bank- vost fourteen years ago that I was a clerk in his office ; ment for life. Peop will now have the satisfaction of 
rupt speculator, the oft-plucked passman, the disnp- | indeed I was is only clerk, and acted as his factotum knowing where they can 

and women, one and all, persuade them- when he was out of the way. One Jul morning I was him. 
selves that they are the sufferers from “the slings and | sitting quietly in the office, when a te came in 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” addressed to me. At the time, I sup; that the | Soomry Gmu: “My dear Miss M‘Siddons, 

This belief grows stronger with each succeeding | governor was at Manchester, where he had proceeded must adore yourart! You seem perfectly wrapped 
stroke of misfortune, retribution, or failure. Ins’ the day before, but this telegram was sent from | up in it. I love to see you gaze upwards in that soul- 
of perceiving and acknowledging that the fault lies in | Birmingham. ful way of yours when you come to particularly 
themselves, these fancied martyrs give way todespair,| “‘James Smitherson, Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham emotional 1 pears: Are you seeking inspiration when 
and spend their lives in a wearying tirade against the | to Charles Quin, 137a, Baltic Court, London, E.C. Sell | you look that?” aed 
incubus of bad luck which their own disordered imagi- | sixty thousand French stock sharp ; shall be up in| Emotional Actress: “Qh, no; I am counting the 
nation has created. They see others them by in | course of to-morrow.’ ; receipts in the ” 

Ha Face a ve — he where t ny pers foiled F | the — Baers in a very anal wa’ —— 
oping where they have despaired, an toilin in good in : e rarely ‘punted’ on anything hiuwself, : most 
nena pele ear oe, miserable dyepepticn, reviling depending entirely on the smuant of his pomsemlariany th NEON emcees tod 3 lace begat ri 
eir wre ness and their—luck. whic uently didn’t bring him in a ‘fiver’ a wee! is trainer just after his horses ‘ 
i Listen oe agate mo take one cai a whe hes ao fat rons fairly re ane a " joy c jas bis had met with 
ust lost his last no e execrates his luck, an “T went round at once to his intimate frie ‘owi +43 lord jead train 
ob-like, laments the day on which such an unlucky | and laid the telegram before him, asking him to kindly een Neue lesraes po ber vollgrer = if I << 
being as himself was born. Now, if a man bets or | see the thing through. Powis was also greatly sur- | such a lot of brutes I would srt 
ambles in -any way he has no right to grumble if he prised at the transaction. “Shoot them?” repeated Lord Glasgow, in wild 
oses. The chances are all against him from the at tee is oe “= man to P agrisre gre amazement. “Shoot my horses?” : 
nning. e said ; ‘he hasn’t the brass, nor is he ike! ve “ ‘ traine See ould shoot 
ee maintained, with good reason, that an un- undertaken such a commission without qed cover, ee mid the e stardily; “I w 
“Then shoot them,” growled his 


men and women who talk of their luck as a sort of | “You know Smitherson, of ic ery millionaire 
of England? 


fortunate and an improvident person were synonymous considering the present unsettled condition of things lordship; and, in 

terms ; for a slight investigation of the character and | over the water. Just wait a little while ; I'll run into spite of all entreaties, he insisted u the sl as 

bakit Gd thom who are copeantly ae laining io pale. the man is ag the London news for LE | executed. Every horse in the Mla wak Cerin 4 
eir luck would reveal the fact—which they are the | PETIT NANCIER, On im one or two questions.’ : that 

a ed bes fate er eo shen of energy and epee - aerate "i , = ea the exception of one, and : ho gavetony ie 

neglect of plain duties are the prevailing ¢ racter- ‘Presently out he came, having learn ute : ive story 

cic of their lives. At the same time it is impossible less than nothing. Ten minutes after he had wall Sia Aiaegepett Fe ao dg oo Bonito 

not to see that many men who have risen in the world | 60,000 French stock. under the auspices of PA hoes ually sect be yall 

have occasionally found great and unexpected assist- * Nothing of any importance occurred up to closing | her beaut rai and 

ie Pera sie very last be eo they would be in- ine, ie w - I ate ies oe at — I nonce’ more | soon ane 

clined to look to for it—namely, chance. than the usual number of groups about t vement | uncon : . : 

: eee “ta intoa logics ed sas oe the | of pes ait VI - . k ne ty bape oer rot pore Pr enios leet ot 

‘divinity that shapes our ends,” it wi sufficient to “* What's u inquired of a stock-j 8 man, | typhoid part : 

state that most unlooked-for opportunities do present | who was “hehe by on the wings of the wind. t to the rest of | the y., The foll 

themselves to \all men at some riod of their lives. “He muttered a monosyllable only, and hurried on ; 

Then it is that the nature of the man asserts itself. | but it was a ancavoay ake p nt with significance | plandest of smiles, said : 

The feeble and irresolute mind contemplates the situa- | to my governor. None knew better than I did. “My dear, I overheard the remark you made last 

tion, but, from sheer laziness or inability to act, hesi- “< War!’ ii tas dinner ‘and as you are so evidently nervous 

tates until too late ; the “tide” is not “taken at the “Five minutes later I learned that the French GE categdions, T have celal a fly to take he to the 

flood,” a lifetime of unavailing regret is the miserable | Ambassador at Berlin had that afternoon & station at once,” which it did, to the very ant relief 


result, and, of course, nothing is b med but luck. the King of Prussia with an ultimatum from Napoleon, : 

_ On the other hand, the vigorous will prompts to and that the King had turned on his heel pole canis of ore one. Drastic measures are very often the 
instant action, the opportunity is turned to account, uously, thus hastening the inevitable. The crash had ee ee 

and a step taken onwards which “leads to fortune.” | come, and I knew that the funds on the morrow would 

Depend upon it there is no such thing as getting on | all be down, British and foreign. Turning into the Business manager of great newspaper (to clerk) : 
in the world, and succeeding in any career, through | Poultry, I saw Powis hailin acab. I spoke to him | “George, take down an advertiserfleggas I dictate it, 
sheer force of luck. Cvesar believed in dis luck, but | as he stepped in, and asked him if he had heard the | and then have it set up E : 
Cesar's indomitable will and extraordinary persever- | news. “Wanted—A man fora pleasant indoor position ; 


ance ensured the success which he attributed to for- “Yes? he replied ; ‘but how ever did Smitherson short hours, light work, no experience necessary ; place 
tune. Had he been a man of pony mind, and a mere get hold of such wonderful information in a place like pn salary £1,000 a year. Answer in own 


fanatic believer in luck, he would not have jumped up | Birmingham?’ dwriting. ‘ Millionaire, Great Dey Office.” 
with such alacrity and unconcern when he had that} “In the morning French stock was down seven| Clerk: “I have it down, sir, and will send it to the 
fumous tumble upon his nose.. ints, and as the special editions came pat, showing printers at once.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh was considered a very lucky | how spontaneously each tributary German State ap- | Business Manager (a. rE later): “George, how 


man, no doubt, to have obtained his queen’s favour ; | prov: of the action of the King, French stock gave | many answers were received to that advertisement t” 


but then he deserved it for his tact. There was the | way still further. ‘Clerk : “Eighteen thousand, sir.” . 
opportunity, and there was his cloak. Into the mud | “About one o'clock Smitherson burst into the office. |_. Business Manager (an hour later): “Good morning, 
suddile it went. He was a man of ready resources. “You operated ?’ he said. sir. What can we do for you, sir!’ 

Vhile his companions hesitated, and were at a loss| “° I did ; was it for yourself?’ I asked. Seedy Individual. “What do you charge for an 
how to save Elizabeth’s shoes from the dirt, he alone “¢Yes ; queerest thing in the world—got to Euston advertisement for a situation wanted ?” 


had his wits about him. Many a man, however, gets just as the night train was going out—a the seconds | _ Business Manager: “Our charges are high—three 
credit for his luck, and none for ‘his tact and ready | full—guard bundled me into s first, and I found myself | shillings a line; but you must remember the vast 
common sense, which are the secret of all his successes. | in company with two lacs penn men conversing | number of people we reach. Why, sir, to one single 
“ But, come now,” someone ma exclaim, “surely he | in German, which you know I speak perfectly. advertisement inserted last week there were received 
is a lucky fellow who is ‘born with a silver spoon in his “¢Every now and then they glanced at me to see if eighteen thousand answers.” 

mouth,’ or who comes in for handsome legacy?” It | they coul judge by my face whether I understood the ————--—_ ; 

does not follow at all. In ninety-nine cases out of a| language, but I kept my fentures as passive as pos- | | A MystTERIous Hanp.—The following “true story ” 
hundred money is nothing else to its possessor. How | sible, and before we reached Bletchley I had feigned | is related by o Parisian journalist :—A few evenings 
often does a “lucky” legatee ran through his newly- sleep, and they were spluttering away in good Ber- | since a box in the first tier at the opera was observed 


found wealth, and return to his former impecunious | linese, oblivious of my presence. to be empty, omek the entire house, with this excep- 
condition with the uncomfortable sensation of having “Tn ten minutes I ascertained that they were two | tion, was crowded to excess. Two spectators, who 
made a fool of himself. inspectors of arms, who had been sent over t haste | had not seats to their liking, went to the door of this 


There are scores of men living now who would be | to buy 50,000 bayonets for the reserve of the Landwehr, | box, but could not obtain admission. The attendant 
ruined for life by the possession ‘of a few hundreds a | and, finding that they were both behind the scenes, | who had charge of the opening and shutting of the 
year ; that is to say, they would most assuredly dege- | and that they considered war as merely a question of | box doors insisted the box held but five, and that the 
nerate into those drones of society who are either hours, I thought it good enough to see them through | five were already within. The gentlemen regained 
contemptible nonentities or dangerous pests, A man | by following them to Birmingham. their seats fully determined to Jay their complaint 
once went to Lord Thurlow an asked him what his “¢T stayed at the same hotel ; the boots kept me before the manager. With this view they 

son had better do to succeed at the bar? “Let him | posted in their movements, and at ten am. I tracked | those around them to observe that the box was empty. 
his fortune,” replied the charicellor, “ marry, and | them to the largest bayonet works in the town. I then | “ Perfectly empty,” cried all unanimously. But Just 


‘spend | ’ ' 
sp *< wife's, and then go to the bar ; there will be | sent you the wire. I only wish I had had a little more | then, as & 1 were gazing, what was there terror at be- 
Wietear of lia failure.” When there {s no need for | pluck, and had gene in deeper. holding a white hand apparently detached from any 
exertion there are few who will exert themselves. “+ Well, I said, ‘you haven't much to grumble at. In| body, moving along t e edge of the box, and holding 

When a man loafs through life and allows his talents | selling 60,000 there was big risk.’ an ivory opera-glass, ‘I his hand, isolated and flitting 
to rust, and his powers of Teint useful to lie dormant, “¢Sixty thousand !’ he s' rieked. ‘Have you sold | about in the darkness, produced a terrible effect. the 
leds oh Ean raite worthy of pity, if not of con- | sixty thousand ? : two gentlemen, pale with surprise and affright, re- 
tempt. By no stretch of imagination can anyone “* Certainly ; as you instructed me,’ and I produced mained immovable and speechless. Presently other 
think that’ he is “in luck” to be enabled to live such the telegram. white hands made their appearance, one of them hold- 
a worthless existence. It is & popular notion, of “© Well,’ said he, ‘ when I was at school I was always | ing a white handkerchief, and going through the 


“ho ig independent is “in luck ;” | having im itions for my wretched handwriting. I | motions as if wiping 1 forehead. ‘The house was, of 
ae Lie yt often extremely fallacious, | was Teckel ont of my first berth because half the office | course, very dimly lighted, which aided the excitement 
from being founded upon mere cursory observation. | letters used to be returned through the Dor marked | and delusion. But no sooner was the gas turned on 
It is far more frequently a lucky thing for a man to be | “No such town,” or “Query, try Kew uth Wales,” | than those nearest to the mysterious box burst into » 

i or “Sorters can’t read”; but I never supposed it was | shout of laughter. ‘lhe occupants of the box were five 


poor. The world would be minus many useful inven- ; 


: Id be sadfy | some day going to give me a start in life. negroes, completely dressed in Diack, with their coats 
eons ne is hol de saa of i ceeallal “* What do you mean?’ buttoned up, and elegantly gloved in white. Hidden 
“lucky men” and fewer impecunious “ynfortunates”| “‘ Why, I wrote six thousand, and the telegraph | by the darkness they had remained invisible jn the 
who Se bound to exert themselves. : | clerk took my scrawling six for sixty.” | ades of their box.” SG NORRG g e STyieen tATeas: AA 


‘ HOME NOTES, 


A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FoR LADIES. 


IsoBEL will be glad to anewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as gpace 
permits. EnvtJopes should be marled Home NOTES. * 


.p is best preserved by the 
Cast Iron Work common method of rubbing 


with blacklead. (Reply to James.) 


Do Not Let Knives He crapped into hot 


-water. Itisa 
plan to have a large tin poe to wash them in, just Fron 


save og wash the blades without wetting the 
Castor oil, 


A Good Dressing for Leather. bectaann 


being an excellent dreging for leather, renders it 
vérniin-proof. ‘It should be mixed with tallow,-or 
some other oil. Neithe® rats nor cockroaches will 
touch it. : 

The wea- 


What to Eat in Cold Weather. Shaviahneta 


govern our diet as much as it does our clothing. In 
cold weather we require to enrich our blood and Yatton 
our bodies. We should, therefore, eat heartily of sub- 
stantial food, and drink milk and cocoa. : 


Clustering of Gaslights is Bad, All parts 


of & room 
should be ns nearly as possible equally lighted. The 
only noteworthy exception to this ele being in the 
case of a dining-room, where concentration of light 
upon the table is necessary. Hence in most cases wall 
brackets give the best effect. ~ 


' Mince the ham very finely, after 
Hi yen Cakes. removing all gristle, skin, au fat. 
Add a little pepper and cayenne and pound in a mortar 


with butter. Vhen quite sinooth, form into cakes the 
size of a five-shilling piece, and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. Fry a golden brown in boiling fat. A small 
quantity of soaked bread should be mixed with the 
ham to prevent the cakes from breaking. 


The Best Way to Fry Eels, Skin and wash 


. them clean, cut 
them up, dry them in a cloth, season them with salt 
and white pepper, or cayenne, flour them thickly, 
and fry them brown in boiling lard; drain and dry 
them on hot white blotting-paper or in a cloth, and 
send them to table with plain melted butter or anchovy 
sauce. Sometimes they are dipped into batter and 
fried, or into egg and fine bread-crumbs and served 
with crisped parsley round and on them. (Reply to 
ELorse.) 


The Crk When there are girls at. home, it is 
2 an excellent p'an to allow each one 
in turn to assume the responsibility of housekeeping 
for a certain time. It is good for girls to be made to 
take a measure of responsibility concerning household 
tasks. Let them, in succession, have for a week at a 
time charge of the chamber work, the mending, the 
cooking, and even the buying for the family—all, of 
course, under proper supervision—and their fatulties 
of reason, perception, judgment, and discrimination 
will be more developed in one month of such training 
than in six months of common schooling. 


Now Coal is So Dear, 528sestions for 

* materials which 
may be used to cke out ascanty supply of coal, cannot 
fail to be useful. One plan consists in well bedding 
lumps of chalk under small eoal. This gives a long- 
lasting tire, but is apt to emit an unpleasant odour. 
Another plan is to make clay tire-balls, using common 
clay coal dust and cinders with sand, in about the 
following proportions :—one ewt. coal dust, two ewt. 
sand, one and « half ewt. clay, well mix the in. 
gredients, shaping into fist-like lumps, and drying 
over night before the fire, to be put on when the 
surface of the fire is clear. 


How to Clean Furs. 


soft flannel. Rub the fur well against the grain, then 
dip the flannel into common flour, and rub the fur until 
clean. Shake the fur, and again rub it with a fresh 
pieceofsoft,clean,new flannel tillthetlourisout. By this 
process the colour of the ermine is preserved, and the 
ining need not be removed. Sable, chinchilla, squirrel, 
ete., are cleaned with new bran, which must be warmed 
very carefully in a pan, but not burnt ; therefore, while 
warming, stir it frequently. Rub the warm bran into 
the fur for some time, shake it, and brush until free 
from bran. The fur will clean better if the stuftine 
and lining are removed and the irticle laid as straight 
and flat as possible on a table or board. ‘1 
well before it is cleancd, and if there are any moth- 
eaten parts, they must be removed and replaced with 
new pieces. The following method is said to be 
adopted in Russia :—Some rye-flour is put into a pan 
upon the stove and heated, being stirred constantly 
with the hand as long as the heat can be borne; then 
the flour is spread all over the fur and rubbed in well. 
It is then brushed pextly with a very clean brush, or 
beaten softly till all the flour is renioved.. It is said 
that this method will make the fur appear almost 
like new. (Reply to GALATEA.) 


Ermine and minever 


are best cleaned with | 


Brush them over with a 
To Preserve Maps. solution of gutta-percha. 
This is quite transparent. They may be coated on both 
sides. (Reply to Mona.) 
5 .p is badly discoloured put 
When Painted Work oO bles dont ae 
amnionia water into one quart of moderately hot water, 
and with the aid of flannel wipe off the surface. Rub- 
bing is not necessary. (Reply to F. B.) ‘ 
° full of coals held over var- 
A Warming Pan nished furniture will take 
out white spots. Care should be taken not to hold 
the pan near enough to scorch. The place to which 
heat has thus been applied should be rubbed with 


flannel while warm. oF 
Boil a h of 
Celery Sauce for Turkey. celery nti 
quite tender, then pass it through a sieve. Put the 
yolk of an egg ina basin, and beat it well with the 
strained juice of a lemon, add the celery and a couple 


of spoonfuls of liquor in which the turkey was boiled ; 


salt and pepper to taste. 


To Free the Hands from Disaareeable 
Ground mustard, mixed with a little water, 
Odours. is an_ excellent agent for cleansing the 
hands after handling disagreeable or strongly-odorous 
substances, such as cod-liver oil, musk, valerianic acid 
and its salts. Scale-pans and vessels may also be 
readily freed from odour by the same method. 
v Add to the liquor in which a leg 
Kidney Soup * of mutton ie been boiled, a 
bullock’s kidney, put it over the tire, and when half 
done take out the kidney and cut it into pieces the 
size of dice. Add three sticks of celery, three or four 
turnips, and the same of carrots, all cut small, and a 
bunch of sweet herbs tied together. Season to your 
taste with pepper and salt. Let it boil slowly for tive 
or six hours, adding a spoonful of mushroom ketchup. 
When done take out the herbs, and serve the vegetables 
in the soup. It is always better, as all soups are, made 
the day before it is wanted. 
Potatoes, half an 


Time Table for Boiling. jour, unless small, 


when rather less. Peas and asparagus, twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Cabbage and cauliflower, 
twenty-five minutes to half an hour. Strisg 
beans, if slit or sliced slantwise and thin, twenty-tive 
minutes ; if only snapped across, forty minutes. 
Lima beans, if very young, half an hour ; old, forty to 
fifty minutes. Carrots and turnips, forty-five 
minutes when young ; one hoyr in winter. Beet- 
roots, one hour in summer; an hour and a half to two 
hours in winter.———Onions, mediuin size, one kour. 


The Walls and Ceilings of Nurseries 


should be hung with some bright paper, varnished for 
health’s sake, while the upper portion should be dis- 
tempered ; the upper space or trieze should be divided 
from the general wall surface by a small deal-painted 
picture rail, but the ceilings and frieze should be 
cleaned off and re-distempered every autunim, as 
nothing tends so much to sweeten the rooms as this 
annual cleaning offand re-doing of the ceilings, which 
naturally are more aanresneal with the impurities of 
the shut-up rooms than any other portion of them. 
Paint or varnished papers are always more healthy 
than distemper, as they can be readily washed, and do 
not absorb and hold dirt and other impurities. 


Ss] ‘4g Line as many 
Ham and Chicken Patties. 3); aed 


pans as you require with puff paste, lay a crust of 
read in each, put on the lid, brush over with well- 
beaten egg, and bake them in a quick oven until 
delicately browned. Whfle they are baking take 
some ham and chicken, previously finely minced, and 
freed from sinew and skin. Of this two-thirds should 
be chicken and one-third ham. Flavour nicely with 
grated lemon-rind, salt, and cayenne. Put the meat 
into a saucepan, with gravy sufficient to moisten it, 
squeeze over ita few drops of lemon-juice, and when 
the patties are wilfictently baked, cut out the top, 
remove the bread, put in a little of the mince, place 
the lid over it, and serve, piled on a hot napkin, and 


; garnished according to taste. 


r ' If glue is to be effective, 
How to Use Glue. it must penetrate the 


pores of the wood, and the more glue penetrates the 
wood, the more substantial the joint will remain. 
Glues that take long to dry are to be preferred to 
those that dry quickly. For gencral use, no method 
gives such results as the following :—Break the glue 
up small, put it into an iron kettle, cover the glue 


; with water, and allow it to soak twelve hours. After 
ht | sonking. boil until done, then pour it into an air-tight 
Brush the fur | 


box, leave the cover off until cold, then cover up 
tight. As glue is required, cut. out a portion and melt 
it in the usual way. Expose no more than is 
necessary of the glue to the atmosphere for any length 
of time, as the atmosphere is very destructive to made 
glue. Never heat made glue ina pot that is subject 
to the direct heat of the fire or a lamp. Do not use 
thick ies for joints or veneering. In all cases work 
it well into the wood. Glue both surfaces of your 
work, except in cases of veneering. Never glue hot 
wood, as it will absorb all the water in the glue too 
suddenly, and leave only a very little residue, 


Waex mvorrd a 
Jangary 31, 1891. 


Medicine Stains may be aang doeet 
a rag dipped in sulphuric acid, and. washing it off with 
soap-suds. (Reply to A. N. T.) ot ; 
q only when a fire 
Where a Chimi®y Smokes Pe ot lighted, it 
may be guarded against by allowing. the fire to kindle 
eridiuaily , or by heating the chimney by burning straw 
or paper in the grate previous to laying in the fire. 
Fried Eggs with Curry. Parboil some well: 
plain water, then simmer till quite done in some 
gravy with half a teaspoonful of curry powder. e 
with fried eggs on the top of the rice. (Reply to 


D. E.) 
° ‘ it 
To Clean and Polish a Piano. Was i 
old silk handkerchief, wrung out in lukewarm suds ; 
then dry immediately and rub with chamois. skin. f 
the instrument is very much scratched and defaced, 
rub with good furniture polish, and pelt for a long 
time with dry chamois or a piece of soft silk. 


To Remove Grease from Stone Steps or 

P Pour strong soda and water boiling hot 
aSssages. over the spot, lay on it a little Fullers 
earth made into a thin paste with boiling water ; let it 
remain all night, and if the grease be not removed, 
repeat the process. Grease may sometimes be taken 
out by rubbing the spot with a hard stone— not hearth- 
stone—using sand and very hot water, with soap and 


soda. 

: uarter pound macaroni, 
Macaroni Cheese. is Sariome crated chaden: 
half pint milk, two quarts hot water, one-and-a-quarter 
ounces dripping or butter, one ounce flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of mustard, and half 
teaspoonful of pepper. Break the macaroni into small 
ieces, put them into a saucepan of boiling water, and 
oil fast for half an hour, leaving the pan uncovered ; 
strain off the water. Melt one ounce dripping in a 
smal] pan; remove it from the fire, add the flour; mix 
well with a wooden spoon. Pour in the milk very 
slowly, stirring constantly ; add the salt, pepper, and 

mustard mixed together, and two ounces grate 
cheese ; stir over a Bie fire until the sauce boils, then 
pour it into a basin, and mix well with the macaroni. 
Grease a flat tin dish, put the macaroni and sauce into 
it, sprinkle the remaining cheese, and bake in rather o 


quick oven, or in front of the fire, till brown. Serve 
very hot. (Reply to Mason.) 
Cover. an ordinary wine 


To Clean Lace. bottle with fine reece 


stitching it firmly round the bottle. Tack one en 

of the lace to the flannel, then roll it very smoothly 
round the bottle, and tack down the other end, then 
cover with piece of fine flannel or muslin. Now 
rub it gently with a strong soap liquor, and, if the 
lace is very much discoloured or dirty, fill the bottle 
with hot water, and place it in « kettle er saucepan of 
suds and boil it for a few minutes, then place the 
bottle under a tap of running water to rinse out the 
soap. Make some strong starch and melt in it a piece 
of white wax and a little loaf sugar. Plunge the bottle 
two or three times into this, and squeeze out the super- 
fluous starch with the hands ; then dip the bottle in 
cold water, remove the outer covering from the lace, 
till the bottle with hot water, and stand it in the sun 
to dry the lace. When nearly dry take it very care- 


fully off the bottle, and pick it out with the fingers. 
Then lay it in a cool place to dry thoroughly. 


LADIES’ WORK COMPETITION. 


We offer Prizes to the value of TEN PocNnDs for competition among 
our lady readers. The various articles which are sent to compete for 
thes: Prizes, will, after the awards have been decided, be either 
returned to their senders, or distributed among Societies which exist tor 
the purpose of assisting tne deserving peer, regirdless of sect. It 
senders wis tlieir articles to be returned to them, they should enclose 
sufficient stamps fur that purpose. Articles which win prizes will 
naturally be disp: scd of to charitable institutions. 

The following are the articles for the best of which prizes will be 
awarded, aud the value of the latter :-— 


Ist 2nd 

Prize. P.ize 

1. CoTTON NIGHT-DRESS—Full woman's size he «- 20/-  ldj- 
2. FLANNEL PETTICOAT--Full women'seize, no tucks .. 15/- 7/6 


8. KNITTED WOOLLEN STOCKINGS-- Man's ur woman's size 20/- — 10/- 
4. COTTON CHEMISE—Full woman's size ae os 126 

5. MAN'S FLANNEL SHIRT ais 4:0 an nc ree UE 
6. HOov PURCHILD UNDER SIX— Madecf woollen material 15/- 7/0 


Special Prizes for Young Readers. 
(Between 12 and 15 yvars of age.) 
7. CHiLy'S WOOLLEN Frock—Suitable for children 
betweeu3and6 .. A ats ale ea o 
(Under 12 years of age.) 

8. KNITTED OR CROCHETIED WOOLLEN SCARF... «  10f/- SP 

All garments should be made plainly, and of warm and _ servicesble 
material. Noes. 1 and 4 may be worked either by hand or by machine. 
The rest must be done by hand only, and gannents must not be washal 
before being sent in. 

Name and address of sgyler must be stitched on to each garment; 
and, with each, must be dcertificate stating that it is the unaided work 
of the sender. 

All competitions must Le sent before Feb. 28, to 

JsoBr L, 


20/- 10/- 


Ottices of Pearson's Weekly, 
‘Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


The roork of adjudication rcill be assisted if garmencs are sent in as 
s00n as possible, tnstead of being kept until the close of the Competition 
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1,000 (ONE THOUSAND Geos £1,000 


18 INDEED 
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1,000 Ih tually gi , and am now increasing the gilt b: presenting, tree of charge, the 9th Edition 

may Catalogue (new ready, ‘containing 8,000 Testimonials, and ocean ve ble Watches and 


mM { every description, for 1891. 1¢ is a Work of Art, the. eines | ae or well-known artiste, 
dridge aud Tilby, RA. This Catalogue has cost over £1,000 to produce. Send your name and address from any 
part of the world, and a copy will be sent gratis and post free. 


ONE VISIT TO MY NEW AND HANDSOME PREMISES. 
WORLD-REK OWNED GHEWIOAL AL OIAWOND & & ELEOTRIG ‘BOLO JEWELLERY (Rcsisterco) 
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SECOND ISSUB.—This is not a catchpenny. 

He! author mide a fortane himself, others can 

do the ame: Book with fall particulars sent 
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p EO(DKEVIESS WATCHES. 


Antwerp, 1885. 


Paris, 1889. 


NOWLEDGED TO SE THE MOST oe 
TIMER EET ERS ever produced. The 
ments are guaranteed well made and finished, 


Testimonials. 


every attention being paid, and no expense 

a spared, to neeure the Dest and most modern 

Nonwey, fniprovemente Every watch is fully warranted 

Seat eARt, regardless of price Paid, and If not approved, 

Dvntir.” the money will be returned 
A August 1, 1890, ONE TRIAL 18 SOLICITED. 

Dear Sir. — The 
Watch I purchased from 


you when in Lordon on 
May 14 is an exce zy 
timekeeper, and 


—— 


”“ Fioncirrre, 

Sr. Jousn’s Avenve, 
och Ga AeumaeT 

, 1890, 
“Dear 8rzx,—Some 
time ago, when in town. 
I purchased gome jewel- 
lery from you, witb 
which I am very pleased. 
I find thas it wears quit: 
equal to the real gold.— 

Mrs. T. R. Bean,” 


GENTS ELECTRIC GOLD KEYLESS 
Open Face, Knamellcd Dial, } plate, and 
Jewolled in 4 holes, 128. Cd. "Post paid, 13s. 


“99, reread Road, 


27, 1690, 
“ vent wort 


your 1, 4d. ring for 14 
mcntbs, and it is just as 
fresh as at first. Send 
me your new catalogue, 
and cblige, Yours, &c. 

¢ M. Bazgow.” 


KLECTRIC GOLD KEY WINDER, Gold 
Dome. 3 Plate Cylinder. Jewelled in 4 holes, 

A Gvod, Sound, Serviceable Watch. 8. 6d 
Fat frets Laiies’ size same price, 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 


We are glad to say that matters seem to be straight- 
ening out nicely, so far as our Novet Prize is 


but have been disappointed. However, the next 
issue will, we trust, see us in a position to do this. 
Luzzrur.—We honestly believe that there is a small 
and feeble imitation of a joke lurking somewhere 
shout the fret paragraph on the third column of 
's issue. 


e419 of last Do try and find it 
e (cannot enter into an explanation ; it is 
too h to be obliged to explain one’s at- 


tempts at wit. We heartily wish you better luck 
’ gare Oe jests which are sprinkled through- 
out this number. 

W. W. D. is the fortunate possessor of a new baby. It 
is his first. offence, and he is puzzled as to what 
name he shall bestow upon his offspring. Our cor- 
respondent is a firm believer in luck, and wishes 
particularly to avoid injaring his infant's chances 
in life by giving it a name which is unlucky, so he 

to us in his trouble—————Wee have a 
mind to give W. W. D. a long lecture on the folly of 
such superstitious beliefs as the one he mentions, 
However, this might offend him, so we content our- 
selves with imparting to him the following valuable 

. information. John and Jane are two names which 
have been borne by more unlucky famous personages 
than any others. Praainabty: theeetoes, y should 
ed i — by those afflicted with such beliefs as 

. W. D.’s, 


F. J. C. suggests that a cloak-room should be attached 
to every — and un pk es sug- 
gestion seems to us a very good one, and we see no 
reason whatever why it x Fin not be carried out. 
Hats and coats are often very much in the way at 
church, and wearing thick overcoats or cloaks in 
the warm bailding often causes people to get over- 

with the result that on emerging into the 
chilly atmosphere outside, colds are contracted. 
The addition of small cloak-rooms to places of 
worship, with an efficient attendant to arrange the 
articles in proper order and give checks for them, 
would, we are sure, be welcomed by the majority of 
church and chapel goers. ‘ 


J. H. R. gives the following account of the means he 


maee So yopeteeies Se :—“F am never without 
Pearson's Weekly in aay or pocket, but always 


read adaily ona journey. Well, if I see anyone 
not reading I quietly offer them your paper to look 
at, and on several occasions when apanging trails 1 
have seen such passengers go up to the book-stall 
and purchase so as to continue their seeing Ie 
this not a good, yet a simple plan }————It iss, 
and we hope others of our readers may adopt it. 
Many thanks for your kindness. 


M. R. E.—The smallest inhabited island in the world 
is, we believe, the rock on which the Eddystone 
Lighthouse stands. It is only just large enough to 


pent of the foundations of this structure being 


Buzz asks:—Supposing a competitor should win 
a prize in the Lapies’ Work ComPxtitTivn, and 
wished to buy the article that won the prize, could 
she do so, and the money instead of the article be 
given to the deserving poor /—————Certainly 
she could. If any winner expressed a desire to have 
the garment which had gained her a prize back 
again, devoting the pa to some charitable institu- 
tion, we should gladly fall in with her wish. 


B. B. B. writes: “Ina letter headed Smokers BEWARB, 
in your issue of the 10th, one of your correspondents 
wishes to warn smokers neni indulging in the 
weed when some time has elapsed since ha ast meal 
was taken. His only arguments (1) are two assertions, 
which I fail to see are in any way backed up by 
proof or argument. The assertions are—(1) ‘ After 
ineals is the proper time to smoke ;” (2) ‘Smoking on 
an empty stomach is bound to do harm.’ It is surely 
too much to expect smokers to heed these statements 
on the bare strength of ‘L.S.’s’ initials. The Birm- 
ingham labourer died because he smoked two pi 
after a hard day's work, which passed without his 
taking any food. I venture to suggest that the 
unusually hard exertion had more to do with his 
death than his not having food. In conclusion, 1 
might say that I have often smoked a pipe on an 
empty stomach without fecling my henrt affected ; 
but twice, after the unusual exertion of a football 
match, I have suffered at the heart so much that 
for some time I have been unable to lie down, the 
cause of which was undoubtedly smoking, but I had 
had a sustaining meal before smoking on ench occa- 
sion. My personal uxpericnce, therefore, lends me 
to think that the warning might be thus amended, 
‘Don’t smoke on the same day as you have under- 
gone unusually violent exertion.’” —— 

reat many other correspondents have written ob- 
jecting to L.S.’s deduction, We have no space for 
more of their letters, but the one printed above is a 
very fair sample, 


fellows rush into the ranks of clerkdom in- 
Pe lara a trade. ly the reason 
for this is that a ride makes many ple 
the clerk, with his lack cont clean 


to highes social sphere 
than totartann wi his moines and grimed 
fingere::Young men would do w to devote them- 
nares £0 a ae than Legit & i ene 
iving as clerks, for wi aca one’s finge’ 
ade ‘want need never be feared. 


- 


W.G.—A c— number of large fortunes have un- 
ly resul 


doubted ted from application to business than 

from a lucky idea. Many men have acquired great 

wealth from the application of a happy thought ; but 

steady-going attention to business has landed 
many more in affluent circumstances. 

fact that pers who owe their wealth to a happy 

idea are more written about and talked about 


than steady-going business men no doubt leads to 


the notion you have got hold of. 


J. M. asks whether it is a fact that more Germans have 


emigrated to this country than to any other! 
————Na, it is not. The United States is the 
favourite mark for which German emigrants aim. 
During the sixty-eight years from 1820 to 1888 more 
than four million people left Germany for the United 
States, and a yesrly arorage of between sixty and 
seventy thousand Germans have made their way 
there during the last twelve years. Some cities 
of the United States contain so many Germans 
that to all intents and purposes they are German 
towns. One of the best instances of this kind is 
Milwaukee, popularly known as “The City of Beer,” 
from the number of German lager breweries which 
have been established there. 


H. 8, B.—You are mistaken. Every uneetens asked is 


duly replied to in Questions WortH ANSWERING 
page. You have probably been misled by the fact 
that replies do not all appear in consecutive order. 
Owing to the fact that the page has to be exactly 
filled, it is as a rule impossible to print them con- 
secutively. We arrange that there is always more 
than enough matter to fill the page, and the printer 
makes use of those replies which fit in best. 


Anti-Homaicipg, while agreeing with the general tenor 


of Parxr’s recent letter on the subject of Ca 
points out that this method of disposing of the d 
1s to be deprecated, in that it tends to increase facili- 
ties for the concealment of homicide, simply because 
the exhumation of a body for the purpose of chemical 
analysis and examination in sus cases is by it 
rendered well-nigh impossible. 
objection certainly is a valid one, and we do not 
aie see how advocates of cremation overcome it. 
f course, it stands to reason that the intense heat 
to which cremated bodies are subjected must in- 
fallibly destroy all traces of poison, and the alterna- 
tive of submitting all bodies to an exhaustive exami- 
nation before y are cremated is not one that 
commends itself. It has over and over again been 
conclusively proved that doctors may give a certifi- 
cate in the firm belief that death was due to natoral 
causes, while, as a matter of fact, it has been induced 
by the administration of poison. Perhaps some 
ardent advocate of cremation will refute our corre- 
spondent’s objection. 


As we write this page indications point toa protracted 


thaw, but abrupt changes in the geather seem to be 
so much the order of the day, that perhaps the fol- 
lowing epee tr by WANDERER, may not he out of 
place when these words appear in pe “Those 
who have to walk a great deal in frosty weather, 
will do well, if they wish to avoid falls, to practice 
walking flat on the feet, that is to say, bringing 
the foot down flat at each step, instead of, as is 
usually the case, bringing the heel down first. The 
edge of the heel slips on icy surfaces and causes 
falls. At tirst walking with a flat foot will seem 
very awkward, but a little practice will soon make 
this method perfectly easy and natural. 


L. A. T.—We are sorry = should be so disappointed 


that your letter did not find a place in Our 
Reapers’ Lerrer Box. It may be as you say, 
that we do not allow matters to be discussed there 
at sutiicient length. You must remember, how- 
ever, that the space devoted to letters from readers 
is limited, and that to fill the page week after week 
with epistles thrashing out the same subject would, 
though doubtless gratifying to their writers, in- 
evitably disgust the rest of our readers. We often 
feel that we dismiss o subject before it has been dis- 
cussed so fully as it might be with advantage, but at 
the same time it seems better policy to enhance the 
interest of the page by introducing fresh matter. 
The pity of it is that when readers see a letter or 
two on any given subject they seem to jump at the 
conclusion that we should like to publish any number 
more relating to it, and, consequently, inundate- us 
with their contributions. We are afraid that much 
disappointment is caused every week in this matter, 
but we can only continue our present plan of making 
a selection that seems to us the most judicious, 


take exception to'O:-J, M. A.’s 
ee ee ent hee 
to mention the numerous failures whick the 
amateur is bow to encounter. 
Several them ly advise be 
a few lesgons from a man, we should 


say that this advice is sound enough. 

Sotway. Fitna writes:—“I see in your paper an 
account of a curious dish, prepared by a baker 
at for some gipsies encam: near the 


place. dish 

: "acon aaj mg i hertasronge andI 
it in, as boys, any gipsy camps 
that might be abou Sel watch the men catch 
hedgehogs and cook them. The flesh when cooked 

tastes 1a like chicken. I may say they are t 

and ro into clay with the skin on, and then 
roasted in the fire, and when they are done enough 
the skin is peeled off along with the clay.” 

Aqua Marrna says :—“ I should like to remind Exmo 
that he has not to go abroad for ‘waters in which 
one cannot swim,’ as in our own land we have an 
instance in natural waters of unnatural buoyancy. 
I am speaking of the ‘Medicinal Salt Baths, -of 
Droitwich.’ My entry into the bath for the first time 
was an astonishment to me, for I waded out the 
attendant having instructed me not to dive), when 
suddenly I was nonplussed by my legs flying up to 
the earhace of the water, and my body in a converse 
direction ; and such was the buoyancy of the-water 
that I rolled over and over as a cork would, my 
mouth receiving several charges of the saltest brine 
I ever tasted. The authorities, I am told, have to 
supply large quantities of fresh water to reduce its 
buoyancy. 

R. G. plaintively remarks that during the recent 
severe weather he has saffered so intensely from 
the cold when travelling by train that he has been 
quite unable to enjoy the Yah of this paper as 
he would have otherwise. He asks whether there is 
any good and sufficient reason why railway companies 
should not warm their carriages————_None 
whatever, so far as we are aware. On the Conti- 
nent, and in America, railway carriages are warmed, 
and one can travel in an atmosphere as comfortable 
as that of a well-warmed house. We fully sym- 

thise with R. G.’s complaint. A railway Journey 
in cold weather is, in this country, a miserable thing at 


Bee tom Senne a ven whenthelatter . - 
can 


obtained) are not of much avail. However, to 
make complaints about a railway company is a 
process which strongly resembles the often quoted 
‘ramming of one’s head against a brick wall.’ 
They may be relied upon, as a rule, to incur no 
expense in providing for the comfort of their 
passengers unless they are forced to it. : 


TO READERS WHO WISH US 
WELL. 


If you avpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your friends? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen copies for which any reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops are in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 


We hope that any readers who know people in such . 


positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
30 that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As tt 18, we feel we may 


ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper . 


known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round it. T'o those 
who will make use of these we shall be most happy to 
Sorward a packet. 


Se! 
————SSESSNaeaSamSame=S=QEeeaS——————— eee 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will Le sent direct from the offices, 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
One Year..........csec008 8 8 
Half Year ...........006 wh 4 
Three Months............ 3 3 


“Postage (at book rates) being a penny acopy. 
Offices : ‘Temple Chambe ‘Lenton, EC. B 
‘umbers can always be , 
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MEN AND WOMEN WHO SURFER a 


Rheumatic . or § 


~” Affections, Liver, Kidney, or Other, rganic Disorders 


Should ed taking poisonous drugs and quack ‘medicines, and the 
invigorating, anrative effect of mild continnous -curten currents of electricity; 
conveniently and imperceptibly applied to the system, by wearing | 


| HARNESS’ 
* ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


A BOON TO “SUFFERERS, [or womnw. 


Lightfully cool and comfortable to wéar, and 
mi genuine appliance iy * eed the debilitated constitution, assist 


and Camp, and ‘ digeion and asi aisle ive tone to every nerve and musele of oe ea ore 


rs 


Lsove 


rules Courf, 


THOUSANDS. OF, 
FESTIMON ALB 
“Cail or write for 

> Copien  * 


ti ns. It seems, 
attect and shemale Be and the Bunter 


a simp less, a most reliable one, 
Grove, : nsoltot set ble ye ived from all classes of society amply 


S \ sil . Prov thst we do ot cugweat when rom ST ee HARNESS’ ELECTROPATRIC 
\ ce) 
i F And Heal th, again, crowns 
rosy Love, 


have completely cured thousands of men and women in all parts of 
hen BEECHAM'S PILLS, if 


the ori, most of whom have obtained no relief from medicine, amd had 
must befall, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart Monteth, Chai- 


been given up as “ hopeless.” 
Read the following brief Extracts from MILITARY TES- 
i ’ Road, Bedford, writes, 19th April, 1888 :—" The 
Fey ruling Hea b; ‘ good T have derived oral wv ihe your Belt ap- 
| ] IL F pliance is most marvellous.” 
wil rule us @ 


(WWhithiTa 


TIMONIALS, which are indiscriminately selected from Thou- 
sands. Uur readers ehould call and see the originals, or write 
Colonel Huddleston, Newton Abbot, Devon, writes sath 
sept. The pals Pye back hav» ceased, anu T have derived 
much benefit from wearing your Electropathic Belt.” 
Major Pakenha Tougtone pe writes, 
Feb. Sra: :—" Your th t has-com 


for complete copies :— 
} pletely cured me of Rheumatic yrs ‘ “<9 
ay 


Colonel Kekewich, Old Blundells, Tiverton, Devon, writes 
26th August:—''I have derived great benefit to my back and 
circulation by wearing your Electropathic Belt,” 

Capt.Robert Armstrong, writing from‘Labson, X 
singapore, says: ‘Through wearing your Belt my Ss 
th has been cumpletely red.” 
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VITALITY. 


IT CURES ORGANIC 
WEAKNESS. 


ES 
| IT RESTORES IMPAFRED 


BOOK OF TESTIMONIALS, 


Pamphlet and Consultation Free. 


ReSIDENTS AT A DISTANCE should 
write for particulars and PRIVATE CoN- 
wy panto Fors, which will be sent free 

Pl ad to any address, on application © 


MEDPIOAX BATTERY co., i©rD., 
52, OXFORD. STREET, LONDON, Ww. Claes Largest in ee Wenge “Tatituta) : 
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All communications with reference to Advertising & should be be sant to Advertisement iiabe Gauls, Lenton Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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WORLD 


HAIR PRODUCER 


Positively Stops the Hair 
from Falling. 
EDWARDS’ 
INSTANTANEOUS HARLENE 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


LADIES’ HAIR, 
Whiskers and Moustachios 


To grow hea’ in a few weeks without injury 
To the aELY indus matter at een 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever cause arising. Asa Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


It has wo been x ualled. Asa curer of 
eak and Thin Eyelashes 


OR RESTORING CREY HAIR 


To its Original Colour, never fails 
IJ, 2'6, 3/6, and 5/6 per bottle, from Chemists. Hair- 
dressers and Perfumers everyw where, or sent direct, free 
from observation, on receipt of 1/4, 2/10, 3/11, and 6/+, 
P.O. preferred. 
Testimonials, also a valuable treatise on the Culti- 
vation of Hair and some extraordinary facts of the 
efficaciousnesg of the HARLENE, forwarded post 
free on application. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROMOUNCE IT TO BE 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY METALLIC 
OR OTHER INJURIOUS INCREDIENT. 


A Dressing in place of Oils or Pomades, 
which Injure and Destroy the Hair. 


B. F. EDWARDS 


EVERY GARMENT 
BEARS THE NAME AND TRADE MARK. 


BEST AND WEAKER LONGEST. 


Cuas. MACINTOSH & Co., i” 
EDWARDS? INSTANT ANEDUS “HARLENE,” 


FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND IMPARTING A LOVELY ODOUR TO THE HAIR. 
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PRARSONS. “waiiey. 


G BOURLESS 4 


mlNtos 


Stand all Climates, 


H" 


CAMBRIDGE ST., MANCHESTER.“ 
And 30, FORE ST., LONDON, E.C. 


RENOWNED 
AND RESTORER. 


Positively Produces Long 
Flowing Hair. 


TESTIMON TALS. 


46, Hauldsworth Street, G 


Me Pl 


w, Jan. 16, 1899. 


Sir,—Yours is indeed a won 1 discovery. 1 
have used one bottle, and can detect am improvement 
already. Please send ‘another Boe 

. A. RUDSTEAD. 


Backbolk, Monmouth, Jan. 18 1889. 
ey ee Mal paras igh co send another b bottle o Hales 
6 effect it upon the growth 
of my hair ne Gaewtlioan as well as esebrown 
R. S. MASON. 


Mie Pa ‘ a diyee ark Mansions, le rial 
nce has found a grea in her hair since 
using the Harlene. Please ea eames bottle. es 


Market Square, Wellingborough, March 8, 1888. 
Sir,—My mother has found great efit from the use 
of your Harlene. Please send another bottle 
M. W ILLIAMSON. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
**PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” — ‘@] 


07 0 
&/G TRIAL BOTTLE FOR <3/- 


We bind ourselves to send to any reader of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY whosends us this Coupon, 
with a postal order for 38, and 64. 
postage, pac kage, &c., one regular 6a. 6d. Bottle 


COUPON. 


HARLENT you will a up its use for 


any other =F ti offer the public 
reap the benefit. Address all < a th | © 
Coupon, as below.—Dated Jan. 24, 1891. 


& Co., 5, NEW OXFORD eit LONDON, W.C. 
All communications witn reference to Aer should be sent to Advertisement oe artment, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
ub: Mi , 9 
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